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Road Signs to Guide 


Four Witnesses Aircraft Suggested 


Named to Appear Uniform System of Marking 
e -| Highways Is Recommended. 
In Naval Inquiry 


Officials of Shipbuilding, 
Companies to Be Heard 
Before Mr. Shearer 
Is Called. 


Mr. Schwab to Testify 
As BethJehem Director 


The marking of highways so as to in- 
sure their identification from the air will 
constitute a great aid to air navigation, 
Harry H. Blee, chief of the airports and 
aeronautic information, Department of 
Commerce, stated Sept. 14. A standard 
system of air marking of highways is 
being prepared by the Department. 

The recommendations, it was ex- 
plained, provide for marking Federal 
and State highways in characters of 10 
to 30 feet in height in yellow chrome or 
white traffic paint showing the route 
number and “U S” in case of Federal 
roads and the State abbreviation in the 
case of State highways. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: ; 

The aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in connection with its 
efforts to bring about the adequate air 
marking of the United States as an aid 
to air navigation, has just completed its 
suggested ‘Specifications for the air 
marking of highways, according to Harry 
H.-Blee, chief of the division of airports 
and aeronautic information, 

These specifications, to be included in 
a bulletin on the subject of air marking 
will soon be available for distribution, 


Vice President of Same Organ- 
ization and Vice President and 
Secretary of Brown-Boveri 
Company Also to Appear. 


Initial steps in the Senate inguiry into 
alleged “big navy” propaganda activities 
at the Geneva naval limitations confer- 
ence will be directed toward ascertain- 
ing from officials of three large ship- 
building corporations the true relation- 
ship between these companies and Wil- 
liam B. Shearer, who was employed by 
them as an observer at the 1927 confer- 
ence. 

Among the first four witnesses whom 
it has been decided to call is Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

Procedure Determined Upon. 

This course of procedure was agreed 
upon at a meeting Sept. 14 of the inves- 
tigating subcommittee of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee and was announced 
orally following the session by the chair- 
man, Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia. The other members of the sub- 
committee, acting under authority of the 
Borah resolution (S. Res. 114), are: Sen- 
ators Allen (Rep.), of Kansas, and Rob- 
inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority 
leader. 

The first witness—C. L. Bardo, vice 
president of the shipbuilding division of 
the American Brown-Boveri Electrical 
Corporation—will be directed to appear 
at 9 a.m. Sept. 20. He will be followed 
on the stand by Norman R. Parker, 
treasurer and secretary of the same cor- 
poration. Both reside in Camden, W. J. 

Mr. Schwab to Testify. 

Mr. Schwab will be the third witness, 
said Senator Shortridge, and will testify 
Sept. 20, if there is time, or, if not, on 
the following day. The fourth witness 
to be called upon will be S. W. Wake- 
man of Quincy, Mass., vice president of 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Company, a 
subsidiary of the Steel Corporation. Mr. 
Wakeman was named by E. G. Grace, 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration, in a letter to President Hoover, as 
the man responsible for employing Mr. 
Shearer, on behalf of their company, to 
act as an observer at the Geneva con- 
ference. 

Senator Shortridge declared that,\after 
hearing those four witnesses who are to 
be called immediately, the Committee 
may require the testimony of other of- 
ficials of the two companies named, and 
follow them with officials of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock Com- 
pany, the tnird of the shipbuilding cor- 
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Cheaper Air Travel 
In Europe Attributed 
To State Subsidies 


Commercial Aviation in 
America Described as 
Self-sustaining From 
Beginning. 





Transportation by airplane is cheaper 
and more general in Europe than it is 
in the United States, but air lines abroad 
are heavily subsidized by the govern- 
ments, whereas commercial aviation in 


of* Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, stated 
in an address over associated stations 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
Sept. 15. 

There are now 90,000 miles of regu- 
larly traversed airways in the world, Dr. 
Klein said. Speaking on the “World on 
Wings,” the Assistant Secretary re- 
viewed commercial aviation abroad, and 
contrasted it with conditions prevailing 
in the United States. 

His address, as made public by the De- 
partment, follows in full text: 

For the past two years the newspapers 
have been full of aviation news; hardly 
a day has passed without some front- 
page story of aeronautical exploits. 
Those stories were at first highly sensa- 
tional, covering pioneer flights and dan- 
gerous stunts. Recently, however, there 
has been a change in the headlines. This 
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Half;” “Airplane Service Inaugurated 
Between New York and Buenos Aires;” 
“Record Month for Air Mail;” those are 
only a few. New ones: appear every 
day. Take the endurance record, for ex- 
ample. The Army’s “Question Mark” 
started things moving by staying up six 
days. 
but then others began to exceed it. 
Pilots would stay up a week, 10 days, 
two weeks, or more, and return to earth 
with a-new record; then go to bed and 
sleep a day or so. Almost before they 
woke from ‘their sleep following the 
flight other 
their record, 

However, 
generally different tone. 


Lower Price Favored 
For German Potash 


Committee Says Larger Output 
Enables Reduced Rates. 


The Germa® potash industry has de- 
veloped to a point warranting a reduc- 
tion in prices, as large increases in pro- 
duction during the past year were ac- 
companied by only slight increases in 
expenditures, and the unit cost of pro- 
duction declined considerably, according 
to a report from the consul at Frankfort 
on the Main, R. W. Heingartner, just 
made public by the Department of Com- 


merce. [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


this Nation has stood upon its own feet 
from the start, the Assistant Secretary 


past Summer we have seen “ ‘Graf Zep- 
pelin’ Concludes World Flight.” “Air 
Mail Schedule Cuts East-West Time in 


That record stood a few months, 


fliers would have exceeded 


the headlines now have a 
The lessons of 
the pioneer flights and the experience of 


| Work of Foundations 
; ) 
‘General Treaty In Education Studied 


| | 
Urged to Correct | Total of 15 Independent Boards 
. | Dispensed Funds in 1928. 
Double Taxation. ,, .:: 


In addition to the reguiar Federal .and | 
} | State school boards, there were in 1928, 
Multilateral Compact Advo- in the United States, 15 separate and 
: P 3 | independent educational boards and foun- 
cated by Chief of Section 
Of European Law, Com- 
merce Department. 


| dations dispensing funds for the pro- 
motion of education, according to infor- 
mation received by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, and 
made public Sept. 14. 


The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

The General Education Board has, | 
since its foundation ,in 1902, to June 30, | 
1928, appropriated | $17,487,062.74. Of 
this sum, $12,462,000 represents appro- 
priations from the principal, and $5,025,- 
062.74 from income. 

The Rockefeller Foundation for 1927 
disbursed from income and capital, for 
medical education alone, $4,097,343. The 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
during the year 1928, appropriated for 
educational, scientific, and charitable 
purposes, and contingencies the sum of 
$38,082,058.34. On Jan. 3, 1929, the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial | 
was consolidated with the Rockefeller | 
Foundation and terminated its existence 
as a separate organization. 

The. Carnegie Corporation of New 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Proposal Endorsed 
By Tax Specialists 


Proceedings of International 
Chamber of Commerce in 
Respect to Problem Dis- 

cussed by M. B. Carroll. 


Adoption by the nations of the world 
of a uniform multilateral treaty pre- 


sents the best method for the solution 
of the problem of double taxation, ac- 
cording to the view held by specialists 
who have given attention to the subject, 
it was stated Sept. 14 by Mitchell B.| 
Carroll, chief of the section of Euro- 
pean law and taxes, Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Carroll, who has just returned 
from Europe, where he attended the 
meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commerce at Amsterdam, and other con- 
ferences dealing with double taxation, 
made his statement in a general discus- 
sion of the subject made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Efforts to Solve Problem. 


A striking feature of the development 
of the effort to eliminate double taxa- 
tion, Mr. Mitchell pointed out, has been 
the number of treaties recently nego- 
tiated by European nations. The agree- 
ments, however, it was explained, show 
a wide diversity of method and principle 
applied, and the International Chamber 
of Commerce has recognized the neces- 
sity of bringing about uniformity. 

Mr. Carroll also discussed a measure | 
adopted by the international chamber 
based upon a proposal submitted by the 
American section. This proposal en- 
visages, among other things, the taxa- 
tion of interest and dividends from for- 
eign inyestments only at the residence of 
the owner, and apportions the profits of 
international business in accordance with 
the amounts attributable to permanent 
establishments in the interested states. 
The meeting also urged the national com- 
mittees to take the necessary steps to 
make the proposals effective. 


Eliminate Double Tax. 


The full text of Mr. Carroll’s state- 
ment follows: 


One of the most significant achieve- 
ments of the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, held at 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands, July 8 to 
13, 1929, was the adoption of a uniform 
code of principles for eliminating the 
double taxation of ‘international trade 
and investments. _ This measure was 
based on a proposal submitted by the 
American section of the international 
chamber. It envisages, among other 
things, the taxation of interest and divi- 
dends from foreign investments only at 
the residence of the owner, and appor- 
tions the profits of international business 
in accordance with the amounts attrib- 
utable to permanent establishments in 
the interested states. The Congress 
urged the national committees to take 
the necessary steps to make the pro- 
posals effective. 


As a part of its drive to remove arti- 
ficial barriers obstructing commercial 
intercourse between countries, the inter- 
national chamber has been collahorating 
with the League of Nations to draft a 
plan, susceptible of general adoption, for 
freeing income and property owned 
abroad by a trader or investor from tax- 
ation both in the country of source or 
situation as well as in the country where 
the owner resides. The cumulation of 
high postwar rates of income tax in 


| 
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Proposed Purchase | 


OfB.R.& P. Railway | 
Defended by B.& 0. 


Benefits to Public Predicted | 
As Result of Closer 
Association of Two 
Carriers. 


a 











The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- | 


pany, in a brief filed with the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission, Sept. 13, in sup- 
port of its application for authority to 
acquire control of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway Company, Finance 
Docket 7645, recited-<numerous advan 
tages which; it asserted, will result from 
the acquisition, and further undertook to 
show that-the public interest would be 
better served by such control than by 
allocation of this property to any other 
carrier. 

“We think the téstimony shows,” the 
brief asserts, “that there are important 
advantages to be realized in the public 
interest through the acquisition of con- 
trol of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh by the Baltimore & Ohio. We 
think, to, that not only is the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh’s assignment to 
the Baltimore & Ohio susceptible of pro- 
ducing advantages and improved,trans- | 
portation service greater than by its as-* 
signment to any other railroad, but that 
its treatment otherwise will result in 
positive harm, as witness the situation at 
Rochester in leaving that important city 








illustration. 


Shippers Said to Approve. 


“No shippers have opposed the ap- 
proval asked. On the contrary the rep- 
resentatives of the most important ship- 
ping centers on the railroad—the cities 
of Buffalo and Rochester—have shown 
important reasons in support of their 
unqualified approval and against its as- 
signment to any other railroad. * * * 

“The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 


Baltimore & Ohio which has been in ef- 
fect for 30 years, which, if permitted 
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British School Age 
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Western Europe Leads 


Mr. Heingartner’s report is based on 
the findings of a committee appointed to 
investigate the German potash industry. 

The Department’s summary follows in 
full text: 

The recent investigation by a com- 
mittee of six, delegated by the German 
government to inquire into the situation 
of the potash industry, has been com- 
pleted. Since the object of the investi- 
gation was to ascertain whether the govy- 
ernment would be justified in bringing 
about substantial reductions in the price 
of potash, its findings are of considerable 
importance, even though the commission 
does not suggest any action as regards 
prices but limits its report, now pub- 
lished by Mittler & Sohn, Berlin, to a 
statement of facts. 

The report discusses to some extent 
the general development and extensive 
technical improvements effected in the 
course of recent years, which have placed 
the potash industry on a very remunera- 
tive footing—not surprising, however, in 
view of the government aid lavishly ex- 
tended to the potash syndicate and the 
exceptional advantages obtaining with 
regard to the marketing of the output. 

The German potash industry employs 
21,700 persons, or 0,1 per cent of the 
total of industrial workers in Germany— 
far out of proportion to its share in the 
national employment of labor, The re- 
port states that the known deposits of 
potash cre ample to cover the German 
demand and leave an important export- 
able surplus for many hundred years to 
come. 

The tendency for rationalization in in- 
dustry, which found expression in the 

otash laws of 1910 and 1921, resulted 
m the decrease in the number of active 
mines and works and the increase in 
output per mine, Especialy important 
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now available. This 


the data were available. 


the Baltic and North Seas. 


are racially homogeneous. 


slight immigration. 
jum,  Szechoslovakia, England 
ales, Finland, Frane 
State, The Netherlands, North Ireland 
and Scotland. 


Of Least Illiteracy, Survey Discloses 


America Only Nation of More Than 100,000,000 Inhabi- 
tants With Rate of Less Than 10 Per Cent. 


From a survey of illiteracy through- 
out the world made by the specialist in 
foreign education, James F. Abel, of the 
Bureau of Education, and his statistical 
assistant, Norman J. Bond, comparative 
statistics on illiteracy. by countries are 
information was 
gathered from national censuses where 


The survey discloses that the area of 
least illiteracy is in western Europe, and 
there largely confined to the shores of 
Claims 
which have been made upon unreliable 
indices that Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland have practically no illit- 
eracy, appear, according to the study of 
Mr. Abel, to be not far from the truth, 

It is pointed out, however, that these 
are comparatively small nations, both 
in area and in population, have compul- 
sory education, strong school systems, 
and with the exception of Switzerland, 
In Switzer- 
land, though there are three races, each 
remains comparatively pure in itself. 
Again, these small countries have .only 


lliteracy is also quite’ small in Bel- 


and 
the Irish Free 


The situation in the United States is 


World as Area Additional Year of Attendance 
The British government proposes to 


increase the age of compulsory school 
attendance from 14 years to 15 years, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 


partment of Labor. 

Estimates. place the prospective in- 
creased school attendance at about 500,- 
000 as a result of the charge. The plan 
is expected to have a direct. bearing on 
the British unemployment situation by 
keeping children in school a year longer 
than heretofore, 


De- 


different. Immigration into the United 
States has affected its literacy. 

A distinction is made between the for- 
eign-born and the native white popula- 
tion. It was found that native whites 
in the United States are 2 per cent illit- 
erate; foreign-born, 13.1 per cent. 

The criterion for illiteracy in the 
United States is based upon one’s in- 
ability to write in any language, not 
necessarily English, regardless of his 
ability to read. It is pointed out that: 

“The United States is the only nation 
with more than 100,000,000 inhabitants 
that -has a rate of less than 10 per cent, 


appear in the September issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review, follows: 
On July 18, in reply to a number of 


velyan, the minister of education, made 


and that rate, it must be remembered, 
includes_all races within the continental 
borders.” 

There are 4,931,905 illiterates in the 
United States, compared with 2,657,271 
in France. England and Wales, the Irish 
Free State, Japan, The Netherlands, 
North Ireland, Norway, Scotland, Swe- 
den, and Switzerland, it is estimated, 
must have at least 600,000. Belgium: has 
little over 500,000 illiterates. 

That part of the statement referring 
to the areas of least illiteracy, not in- 
cluding the statistical tables referred to, 
which may. be found in the complete 
statement cited at the end of the quota- 
tion, in full text is as follows: 

The area of least illiteracy in the 
world is in western Europe and, for the 


which is at present 14: 

‘“His Majesty’s Government have care- 
fully considered the most suitable date 
for the raising of the school age to 15. 
After weighing all the circumstances, 
they have decided to prepare the neces- 
sary legislation to raise the school age 
to 15 as from Apr. 1, 1931. 

“T am at once asking representatives 


a er 


Consideration is being given to the form 
and amount of maintenance allowances 
to be granted, but I can make no an- 
nouncement at present.” 

. The propos 
ities, who are at present preparing 
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with but one main ‘line, to give but one | 





has a distinct, special relationship to the | 


| 
| 


effective Apr. 1, 1931, according to the | 


| Largest Amount 


Increase Recorded 


|of the Bureau, O. P. Hopkins, and car- 


;amounted to $2,509,000,000, 


| total imports for the year will not be 


Of Exports Since | 
1920 Is Forecast 


Figures for First Eight! 
Months of 1929 Show 8 
Per Cent Gain Over 
Total for 1928. 


For Manufactures’ 


Year Expected at Least to 
Equal Those of Same 
Months in 1928. 


Exports of the United States in 1929) 
undoubtedly will be the largest since the | 
record year of 1920, Dr. E. Dana Du-| 
rand, chief of the division of statistical 
research, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, predicted orally Sept. 
14 in commenting on figures showing 
that exports from this country during 
the first eight months of the current 
year were 8.6 per cent above the total 
for the corresponding period of 1928. 


Mr. Durand pointed out that foreign 
shipments up to Aug. 1 last amounted | 
to $3,407,875,000 compared with $3,135,- | 
979,000 for the same period last year, 
and there is every reason to believe that | 
exports for the remaining four months 
of 1929 at least will equal figures for 
the corresponding months of last year. | 
Crop estimates, he said, indicate no con- | 
siderable change in probable agricultural | 
exports, which represented 37 per cent 
of total exports in 1928. 

A brief summary of United States 
foreign trade during the fiscal year 
1928-29, prepared by the Acting Director 


ried. as a foreword to a Department of 
Commerce bulletin, shows that exports 
of finished manufactures increased by 
one-fifth during the last fiscal year, and 


Imports Show Gain. 

Continuing his discussion ef tradefig- 
ures for the first eight months of the 
current year, Dr. Durand said that im- 
ports dur:ng this period totaled $3,016,- 
942,000, or a gain of 9 per cent over 
the totai of $2,750,495,000 recorded in 
the corresponding period of 1928. 

While there is nothing to indicate that 


higher than last year it is impossible to 
determine whether they will equal the 
imports of 1926, when inflated rubber 
prices raised the valuation figure, Dr. 
Durand stated. 

. The only reason for a possible decrease 
in valuation of imports is a reduction of 
prices, Dr. Durand said. The majority 
of the commodities we import, such as 
rubber, coffee, silk, and sugar, most likely 
will continue to be purchased by the 
United States since these commodities 
cannot be produced here at all or not as 


cheaply as they can be imported, he| 


stated, 


|ings should be corrected to agree with 


| therefore the common practice to meas- 


Shipments for Remainde 
P : 1 OF aed on what is known as the pH 


| corrected to agree with the accepted 





Process of Plating ( : 
Nickel Is Improved Senate to Debate 3 


Method of Achieving Hebbel | Disputed Portions 
ity in Solutions Described. | ° 
forget In Tariff Measure 


Colorimetric methods of measuring and | 
checking acidity in nickel plating solu- | 
tions are not entirely accurate, and read- 


| Administrative Items to Be 
| Taken up Sept. 16; Un- 
objected Committee 


Changes Adopted. 


the accepted/ standard pH values, the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, announced Sept. 14. 

The Bureau’s statement follows in full | 


taxt: onsite SD eile’ 
In recent years it has been found that | Minority Members 
nickel plating solutions may affect the | Request Tax Data 


very slight differences in the acidity of 
character of the deposited nickel. It is 


Names of 200 Submitted; Sen- 
ator King Says Protection 
Gives ‘Trusts’ Chance 
To Expand Power. 


ure and control the acidity, which is ex- 


scale. In general this has been done by 
simple colorimetric methods which de- 
pend upon the color of indicators. Re- 
cently, electrometric methods, including 
measurements with “the quinhydrone | 
electrode,” have come into use. 

An investigation at the Bureau: of 
Standards has shown that while the re- 
sults with colorimetric methods are suf- | 
ficiently reproducible to maintain the 
desired uniformity of the baths, the pH | 


Controversial items in the special and 
administrative se¢tions of the tariff biil 
(H. .R. 2667) will comprise the business 
of the Senate during the week beginning 
Sept, 16. All unobjected Committee 





peeing eee re somewhat | changes in these titles of the bill total- 
igher than the standard values obtained | jn over 200 pages were adopted 
wit the hydrogen electrode. The Bu-| Rapt 14. - a eT 


reau therefore suggests that in future) 
work and publications, when colorimetric| By far the larger number of amend- 
methods are used, the results should be| ments, however, were passed over for 
|future discussion. In accordance with 
the agreement under which the Senate 


is working, after the Committee changes 
have been acted upon, these sections of 
|the bill will again be gone over for 
amendments offered from the floor. 


Tax Data Sought. 


standard pH values. 


Latin Americans Buy 
Most of Automobiles 

gti Meanwhile, the minority of the Finance 

On Installment Basis Committee took steps to oktain from the 


| Treasury Department the financial con- 
dition of certain taxpayers whose names 
should be furnished by the Finance Com- 
mittee majority or minority in accord- 
ance with the directions of the Simmons 
resolution (S. Res. 108). 

Following a minority meeting in the 
morning of Sept. 14, Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, was furnished by Sen- 
ator po ge tees (Dem.), of North Caro- 
| lina, the Committee’s ranking minority 
+member, witha: list of some 200 indi- 
viduals.and erporation’s whose finanefay 
status “the minority wishes ‘to obtain’ 
in connection with tariff matters. Sen- 
ator Simmons said that additional names 
would be furnished by the minority in 
the coming week. 


Names Withheld. 


‘Mr. Smoot will forward the list to 
the Treasury as directed by the Senate 
| in agreeing to the Simmons resolution. 
Neither Mr. Smoot nor Mr. Simmons 
would make public the names so far 
decided on by the minority. 

The flexible tariff provisions, the eom- 
position of the Tariff Commission, valu- 
ation, and milling in bond are among 
the important subjects relating to which 
the Finance Committee has made amend- 
ments which will come before the Sen- 
ate during the coming week. / 

The tariff as an aid to monopolies was | 
made the subject of some remarks in the 
Senate Sept. 14 by Senator King, wo 
declared: f 


More Than 80 Per Cent of. 
Sales Made on Deferred 
Payments; United States 
Cars Dominate Market. 


The extent and importance of the in- 
stallment method of selling automobiles 
in Latin Ameriea is. evidenced by the fact 
that more than 80 per cent of motor 
vehicles marketed in those countries are 
|handled by this method, as against 58 | 
per cent in the United States, according | 
to a statement of the Department of | 
Commerce made public Sept. 14. 

Aftomobiles made in the United States 
have almost a monopoly in Latin Amer- 
ica, and of the 31,650 machines exported 
from this country to Caribbean nations 
in 1928 88 per cent were sold on time 
payments, according to the review, while 
in South America the percentage of time 
sales of the United States exports of 
114,539 automobiles is 84 per cent. 

Reports Cover 21 Countries. 

The discussion by the Department is 
based on reports of its representatives 
in the following countries: Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama and Canal Zone, Porto Rico, Salva- 
dor, Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 





“The demand of the world for agricul- 
tural products and foodstuffs does not 
increase very fast, but the demand for 
manufactured products is without limit,” 
Dr. Durand said. The United States is 


now primarily an exporter of manufac- | 


tured ‘products and the extent to which 
our exports can increase depends on tite 


ability of foreign countries to buy our | 


manufactured products, he said. 


Agricultural Exports Lower. 
Dr. Durand declared that while the 


to grow through a closer association of | percentage of agricultural exports to 
the two, is capable of benefit to the pub- | total exports is gradually decreasing the 
lic which is not given and cannot be weusnes of agricultural products is not 

eerie a ewes | lower. 
|inerease of exports of manufactured | 


The change is due to continued 
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Will Be Advanced Suez Canal Traffic 


Set Record in 1928 


To Check Supply of Workers. Number of Transits Ti aisad | 


By 500 Over Preceding Year. 


The number of transits, the net ton- | 


nage of vessels, and the volume of cargo 


| passing through the Suez Canal estab- 


| lished a new record in 1928, aceording | 


A statement: on the subject, which will | 


questions in Parliament, Sir Charles Tre- | 


the following statement concerning the | 
age of compulsory school attendance, | 
| tons (Suez Canal net). 
ing figures for 1927 and 1926 were 5,225 | 


of the local education authorities and | 
professional bodies to meet me with a|the number of transits ranged between 
view to consultation and cooperation. | 454 in February® and 549 in April and 


change was announced | 
thus early in order that the local author- | 


to a report from the American consul at 


Port Said, John L. Bouchal, made public | 


Sept. 14 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: ° 

The transits numbered 6,084, as com- 


pared with 5,544 in 1927, and-the net} 
tonnage of vessels totaled 31,906,000, as | 


compared with »28.965,000. Receipts from 
tolls aggregated 211,090,000 gold francs 
(one gold franc equals $0.193) and ex- 
ceeded the record figure of 1927 by 12,- 
440,000 gold francs, 

The average tonnage per ship also set 
a record in 1928, the figure being 5,244 
The correspond- 


and 5.223, respectively. Average daily 
transits numbered 16,27 during 1928, as 
compared with 15.19 in 1927. The aver- 
age daily tolls collected reached 657,- 
260.26 gold francs, as compared with 
571,643.83 francs in 1927, 

Traffic through the canal was fairly 
uniform through the year. By months 


the daily average of transits ranged be- 
tween 18.80 in April and 15.39 in 
October. a“ 

American shipping through the Suez 
Canal during 1928 ranked seventh in 
point of net tonnage and eighth in num- 
ber of transits. Shipping of British na- 


{Continued on Page % Column 7.) 


“I think millions of American fople 
are acquainted with the tremendous 
growth of trusts and monopolies and 
price-fixing organizations in thé United 
2 States which are determined to/maintain 
The American automobile has a vir-| high prices, prices entirely too high, in 
|tual monopoly of the Latin American |°Tder that they may reap, illegitimate 
| automotive market. | profits from the prostitytion of the 
power of the Government in their behalf, - 

“The Senate is certainly jsware of what 
was said by Senator Simmons, that 
where suits have been bipught for the 
purpose of dissolving trusts, the con- 
stituent parts, like snakes which have 
beén divided, may have reihcorporated or 
have continued in their constituent form 


lombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 

guay, and Venezuela. 

_ The full text of the review of the prac- 

ee made public by the Department fol- 
ows: 


American Cars Predominate. 


The estimated registrations on Jan. 1, 
1929, of all automobiles in the Caribbean 
states included in this report show a| 
total of 109,015 passenger cars, 30,797 
trucks, and 7,572 buses, a grand total 
|of 147,384, of which American makes 
accounted for 98.9 per cent. Percen-|and have become as great ‘trusts as they 
tages by classifications show the Amer- | were before. 
ican share of passenger cars as 99;| “Take the Standard Oil Company as 
trucks. 98.5; and buses, 99.7, jan illustration. Does anyone deny that 

In South America the sway of the | the Standard Oil Company with its inte- 
American Vehicle ‘is almost as complete. | grated and cooperating units is more 
Of a.total number of registrations on 
Jan. @, 1929, of 455,511 cars, 126,535 | 
trucks, and 7,178 buses, a grand total | 
6f 589,224, the American percentage is 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Inspection Is Made 


| Of Sites for New Park 


| Federal Preserve May Be Lo- 
cated in Midwestern States. 





| 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.) 








Awards for Carrying 
Ocean Mail Criticized 


Se te SOPRANO Ta 
| Senator Fletcher Declares Law) A typical cross section of the Missis- 


Does Not Need Clarification. sippi River from Bellevue, Iowa, to Lake 
Pepin, near Red Wing, Minn., has been 


The Senate Committee on Commerce | Suggested as the most desirable area for 
may find it advisable to give considera- | the proposed Upper Mississippi National 


tion to the subject. of ocean mail con- | Park, by ae e Cammsnes, (eta 
ie Te e _| director o e Nationai Par ervice 
a? under the prying the mer-| Department of the Interior. Mr. Cam- 
appatent that thas /ia, need for chuif. [Meee tne ine 
, here is need for clarifi- | Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa, 
on < - “ene we S oe i" an rere inspection of portions of 
1 3 mator Fletcher -),| the valley. 
of Florida, ranking minority member of | The full text of the statement of the 
ON statement was mad | ie tallo Suk Retvice, Same eee 
8 , e | 18, follows: 
orally ih discussing the recommendation! Under instructions from the Secre- 
of the interdepartmental committee on/| tary of the Interior, Associate Director 
bile for eush conteacis te rejeeted ant [ef the’ austen at iceman, Kan 
| bids \ e rejected and | o e States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
favthes —“ be delayéd until Congress Illinois and Iowa, in a brief informal 
| clarifies the law. inspection of portions of the Mississi 
The recommendations of the commit- | River Valley and adjointny bluffs, in i 
tee—which is composed of the Secreta-| State of Iowa, proposed for establish- 
ries of Commerce and Navy, the Post-| ment as the Upper National Park under 
master General, and the chairman of |a bill pending in the 71st Congress. 
the, Shipping Board—have been made to | Mr. Cammerer has expressed the belief 
President Hoover. (The full text of the | that when formal inspection of the area 
recommendations was published in the | is made it should cover territory in ad- 
ee ra said he had no doubt [Joining oe t it i reuld run 8 ee 
s con . 
j thet several Rendiees contracts i Sate, a typical cross section of the Mis. 
een made, whic ave exhausted the|sissippi River from Bellevu J 
funds, and that this recommendation to Toke Pepin, near Red Wiog, Minn aaa 
the Postmaster General is actuated by a| should also include many of the bluffs 
and some of the primitive prairie land 
adjoining the bluffs on top. 








[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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turing’ industries of the United States. 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


qopars 9 


Cain in Employme 
Recorded in August 


aS 





Advance in Pay Rolls Is Larg- 
est Ever Shown for 
Month; Personnel in 
Retail Trade Reduced. 


Employment increased 1.1 per cent and 
pay-roll totals 3.9 per cent in August, 
as compared with July, it was announced 
Sept. 14 by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor. Every group 
covered by the report showed a substan- 
tial gain in employment. except retail 
trade, which registered a decrease of 0.1 
per cent, it was stated. 

In the manufacturing industries em- 
ployment increased 0.4 per cent, while 
a gain of 4 per cent in pay-roll totals 
was recorded, it was stated. _The level 
of empicyment in manufacturing indus- 
tries in August, 1929, was 5.3 per cent 
greater than in August, 1928, while 
wages were 8.4 per cent greater, accord- 
ing to the statement, which follows in 
full text: 4 

Employment increased 1.1 per cent in 
hak 1929, as compared with July and 
pay-roll totals increased 3.9 per cent. 

This statement is based upon reports 
made by 32,912 establishments, which 
had in August 5,103,131 employes whose 
combined earnings in one week were 
$138,531,196, The industrial groups in- 
cluded ere manufacturing, mining, 
Shaeryiae. public utilities, trade, hotels, 
and canning. 

Upward Trend is General. 


August regularly brings an upward 
trend of employment in manufacturing 
industries, following the inventory and 
repair season of July; coal mining antic- 
ipates Autumn demands by increased 
activities; and canning usually ap- 
proaches its peak of employment .in Au- 
gust, Every group covered by this rc- 
port showed a substantial gain in em- 
ployment in August except retail trade 
which was practically unchanged. 

Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries increased 0.4 per cent in August as 
compared with July, while pay-roll totals 
increased 4 per cent. 

August employment stood at a con-| 
siderably higher level in 1929 than in| 
any year since 1923, a year of great! 
manufacturing activity, with one excep- 
tion—August, 1926—when employment | 
was on a par with 1929. Pay-roll totals 
in August, 1929, made a greater gain 
over July than in any year for which the 
Bureea has records. : 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
weighted index of employment in manu- 
facturing industries for August, 1929, is 
98.6, as compared with 98.2 for July, 
1929, and 93.6 for August, 1928; the 
weighted index of pay-roll totals for Au- 
gust, 1929, is 102.1 as compared with 
98.2 for July, 1929, and 94.2 for August, 
1928. Average, 1926=—100._ 


Decline in Food Group. 


The food group of industries as a 
~whvle- showed slightly decteased employ- 
ment in August; the textile group re- 
ported a slight increase, with woolen 
goods and women’s clothing outstand- 
ing; the iron and steel group fell off in 
employment, through a big drop in 
foundry and machine-shop products, and 
despite increases in the iron and steel 
industry and steam fittings and stoves; 
seasonal increases appeared in furniture, 
shoes, fertilizers, pottery, glass and wag- 
ons. The automobile industry fell off 
2.4 per cent in employment but gained 
16.2 per cént in pay-roll totals. The 
prosperous condition of the machine tool 
industry is clearly shown by a drop in 
employment of only 1.5 per cent, in place 
of the usual August drop of from 5 to 
11 per cent in previous years. 

Rayon employment was slightly up, 
while radio gained 18.6 per cent. 

The report for August reflects condi- 
tions in 12,543 establishments in 54 of 
the chief manufacturing industries of 
th2 United States. These establishments 
had 54 per cent of all employes in the 
54 industries covered, and 41 per cent 
of the total employes in all manufac- 








The level of employment in manufac- 
turing industries in August, 1929, was 
5.3 per cent higher than in August, 1928, 
and employes’ earnings were 8.4 per cent 
greater. 

Ten of tie 12 groups of industries 
and 39 of the separate industries had 
more employes at the end of this 12- 
month pericd than at the beginning; the 
stone, clay, a and tobacco groups and 


each of thejr six component industries 
showed decreased employment. 


Principal Gains Listed. 


The outstanding gains in this yearly 
comparison were, as in recent months, | 
in machine tools, electrical machinery, 
and shipbuilding, and in a less degree, 
petroleum refining, foundry and ma- 
chine shop products, and agricultural 
implements. Automobiles in August, 
1929, for the first time in 21 months 
showed a falling off in employment as 
compared with the same month of the! 
preceding year. 

The Middle Atlantic geographic di- 
vision showed the greatest gain in em- 
ployment and the Pacific division the 
smallest gain. 

Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries were 3.5 per cent greater in 
August, 1929, than in July, 1929, and 2.9 
per cent greater than in August, 1928. 

In August, 1929, 9,800 manufacturing | 
establishments reported an average of 
93 per cent of a full normal force of 
employes who were working an average 
of 98 per cent of full time, each of these 
percentages being 1 per cent higher | 
than in July. 

Employment increases in August, 1929, 
as compared with July were as follows: | 
Anthracite mining, 9.5 per cent; bi- 
tuminous coal mining, 1.7 per cent; 
metalliferous mining, 1.7; quarrying and | 
nonmetallic mining, 1.9 per cent; pub- 
lic utilities, 1.2 per cent; wholesale 
trade, 0.9 per cent; hotels, 1.5 per cent; 
eanning, 45.7 per cent. The sole de- 
crease in employment was 0.1 per cent, | 
in retail trade. 





Government Buys Tracts 
To Protect Watersheds 


During the last 16 years the Federal 
Government has acquired, or is in process 
of acquiring, under the terms of the 
Weeks Law approved Mar. 1, 1911, and 
the Clarke-McNary Act approved June 7, 
1924, a total of 3,905,234 acres of land 
for protecting watersheds of navigable 
streams, and for timber production, it 
was stated orally Sept. 14 in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. : 

A tract of 30,336 acres in Wisconsin 
was recently approved for acquisition 
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uses of American airplanes abroad. This 


| Isolation Eliminated 


| Europe are, as I have said, practically in- 


| away. 


|which has 


| built, 


1686) 
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Attributed to Government Subsidies| Between Paraguay 





“Over Level of 1928 Commercial Aviation in America Is Described as Being 


Self-sustaining From Beginning. 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


the trail-blazing fliers have been turned 
to commercial use, and airplane trans- 
portation has become a vital link in the 
world’s communication system. Mail, 
express, freight, and passengers now go 
by air, covering long distances at speeds 
which were deemed impossible in earlier 
days—and not so long ago, at that. There | 
are now 90,000 miles of regularly 
traversed airways enmeshing this globe 
of ours. 

Last week I told you a few pf the 


week I shall try to give you a very brief 
picture of the use of air transportation | 
in foreign countries, 

A map showing the air lines of Europe 
looks like a cobweb. From every large 
city lines radiate in every direction; 
some short, some long; but every line 
has a definite schedule of arrivals and} 
departure. Terminal facilities have been 
provided at every stopping place. Croy- 
den, near London; Le’ Bourget on the 
outskirts of Paris; Templehoff, in Ber-| 
lin—these have become as famous as| 
Trafalgar Square, Place de la Concorde, 
or Unter den Linden. 

Let us imagine for a moment that we 
are visiting one of those great fields. 
Taxicabs, passenger cars, and busses 
draw up outside, discharge their pas-| 
sengers. The passengers walk into the; 
waiting room, go to the ticket window 
to arrange their transportation, thén 
cluster in groups awaiting time for de- 
parture of their plane. 


Planes Operated 
On Regular Schedule 


A plane arrives, and taxis up to the 
loading platform. The doors open, and| 
the passengers alight briskly—s o me! 
American tourists; a couple of army of-; 
ficers; a few business men, the, same 
sort that get out of chair cars in Ameri-| 
ean railway stations. 

The arrivals file through the waiting 
room, arrange about their baggage, and | 
hail a cab to go in town. The announcer, 
in the language of the country in which} 
the airport is located, and generally in| 
one or two others, calls, Plane for 
Vienna, Berlin, Brussels, Stockholm, 
even India or Africa. The passengers | 
get in and take their seats; the motors 
roar; the plane moves off. 

This spectacle is commonplace; each 
day there are some 20 arrivals and de- 
partures at Croyden, 48 at Le Bourget, 
54 at Templehoff. These figures repre- | 
sent the regularly scheduled trips, and 
do not include hundreds of sightseeing, | 
training or test flights, nor the activ-| 
ities of the privately-owned ships. Eng-| 
land has over 200 private planes; Ger- | 
many, 117; and France about 75. 


English Channel 
Service Patronized 


Some of these regular air lines have 
already become. well known; travelers 
planning European trips make arrange- 
ments to use them, just as a matter of 
course. Perhaps the best example is the 
service across the English Channel, be- 
tween London and Paris, Brussels, Rot- 
terdam, and Amsterdam. The planes | 
used are practically flying parlor cars; } 
they have comfortable wicker seats, wide 
windows, soft-carpeted floors, lights, 
newspapers and magazines, and even 
light refreshments for the person who 
overslept and rushed away from home 
without his breakfast. 

Some of the routes are very scenic. | 
Lines connecting France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Austria fly over the snow-cov- 
ered peaks and green, fertile valleys of 
the Alps. There is a line from Helsing- 
fors, Finland, to Stockholm, Sweden, 
operated jointly by Swedish and Finnish 
interests—one plane of eac‘: nationality 
makes a round trip each weekday. 
These planes Jy over the Baltic Sea, a| 
route dotted with thousands of pictur- 
esque islands. Lines from France to| 
Africa cross the resorts of southern 
France and the Mediterranean, or else 
cross the rugged Pyrenees, over the or-| 
chards and castles of Spain and Portu-| 
gal, and the towering Rock of Gibraltar. 

Both German and French planes ply 
between Berlin and Paris. 
gers on those planes look down on the 
placid Rhine, its terraced vineyards and | 
storied castles; then pass over the many | 
villages, tiny farms, and chateaux of 
France, some of them still bearing the 
scars of the World War. | 

To an American, Europe is a continent | 
of many small nations. Air lines which 
would perhaps not be subject to the rules 
of interstate commerce in the United 
States, cross, in Europe, the fronticrs of | 
several countries. The constant and} 
regular use of air transportation is rap-| 
idly breaking down what remains of the | 
isolation of European states. Ti fiight| 
of the “Spirit of St. Louis” was a mighty 
factor in promoting good will between! 
our Nation and France; so, the air trans- 
portation lines are promoting good wili 
among the nations of Europe. 


! 
} 


By Use of Airplanes 

The lines now operating within 
dispensable, now, to the business life of 
the Continent. Europe is the starting 
point of several intercontinental air 


|Buenos Aires, is soon to be served by 


The passen- offered by most operators of transporta- | 


three decks and accommodations for 100 
passengers. It weighs 34 tons. 

The English have recently opened the 
last link of the line between London and 
Karachi, India, one flight a week—a 
seven-day trip, as against 21 days by 
steamer. ‘ 

One of the most important intercon- 
tinental routes is operated by French in- 
terests, Planes leave Paris, fly to Africa 
and down the coast to Dakar. There the 
mail is transferred to fast steamers, and 
carried across the South Atlantic to Per- 
nambuco, Brazil. A change is made to 
another plane, and the journey continued 
to Rio de Janeiro, and as far as Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. The distance covered 
from Paris to Buenos Aires is a mere 
trifle of 7,800 miles, and the time re- 
quired is 10 days. By steamer, the trip 
takes 23 days. Business and financial 
documents-can be exchanged between the 
great South American republics and 
France, with as great a saving in time 
and interest money as has attended simi- 
lar use of our transcontinental air mail, 
and that has run into millions each year. 

Such greatly speeded communication 
gives France an important advantage in 
the rivalry for South America’s trade. 
It is believed that this superiority will be 
only temporary, howdver; there is one 
American line connecting New York and | 
Buenos Aires by way of Chile and the 
west coast of South America, Central 
America, the West Indies, and Florida. 
This line is now in operation, and another 
line is projected to parallel it. Another 
line, connecting the West Indies, the 
east coast of South America, with 


American air lines. 
And so England, Holland and France | 
are all using the airplane as a potent | 





bond. drawing the colonies closer to the 
mother countries. | 

Last week I mentioned the line from | 
Japan to China. Orientals are becom- | 
ing as greatly air-minded as any other | 
people. Siam, for example, has a very 
well equipped and trained military air | 
force, and commercial aviation is attract- 
ing a great deal of attention. 


Australia Presents 
Aviation Opportunity 


The island continent of Australia pre- 
sents great opportunities.for commer- 
cial aviation. A third of its population 
is concentrated in Melbourne and Sydney, | 


|on the east coast, and probably another | 


third is in other cities. The centers of 
population are far apart, and between | 


settled or uninhabited land. 


And Bolivia Resumed California Specialist Aids in Investigation of Causes and\| 


Way Is Cleared for Settle- 
ment of Basic Controversy 
Says Secretary 
Stimson. 





Paraguay and Bolivia have resumed 
diplomatic relations which were severed 
following the Fort Vanguardia incident 


of last December, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L: Stimson, on Sept. 14. 

Secretary Stimson congratulated the 
Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation, 
Bolivia and Paraguay, in having brought 
about this reconciliation and cleared the 
way for a settlement of the fundamental 
controversy between them. 

The full text of Secretary Stimson’s 
statement follows: 

I have learned with great satisfaction 
of the success achieved by the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry and Conciliation, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, in having effected the res- 
toration of diplomatic relations between 
these two sister republics. This clears 
the way for consideration of ways and 
means to settle the fundamental contro- 
versy between them, out of which grew 
the incidents of last December, now hap- 
pily conciliated. 

Aside from the gratification which 
will be felt throughout the continent at 
the successful termination of the com- 


| mission’s labors, the fact will not be lost 


sight of that these happy results have 
been achieved through the cooperation 
of the two interested govefnments with 
the neutral commissioners representing, 
in effect, all the republics of this hemi- 
sphere. We have devised an instrument 
which can be used at any time and which, 
in this case of its first application, has 
fully justified itself. The method of con- 
ciliation has been added fo the practical 


|means at our disposal for advancing the 
|Pan American ideal. 


I am particularly 
gratified that this commission, represent- 
ing the first precedent of its kind, has 
sat in the capital of my country. 


Presidential Yacht 
Is Offered for Sale 


Bids for ‘Mayflower’ and 
Furnishings Invited by 
Navy Department. 


The Navy will sell the presidential 


|them are great stretches of sparsely | yacht, “Mayflower,” and its furnishings, 
The rail | according to a call for bids for the ship 


transportation is generally considered in- | made public Sept. 14 by the Bureau of 


adequate, because the volume of busi- 
ness is too small and the distances too 
great to permit profitable operation of | 
the railways. For the same reason, 
motor roads have not been built. How- 
ever, air lines are being established, and 
have proved a great boon to the country. 

An interesting example of the use of 
the Australian air lines was reported to 
the Department of Commerce recently. 
An automobile distributor in Western 
Australia, received a telegram one morn- 
ing from a sheep herder, 1,200 miles | 
away, who had broken an axle of his 
car, and wanted a new one immediately. | 
The airplane had just left, but the dis- 





tributor wired a dealer at its next stop 
who loaded a new axle on the plane 
when it reached his city, and it was 
delivered the next morning. By rail, 
it would have taken, three full days at 
best, as against less than a day by air. 
That rancher is now an ardent booster 
for that particular make of Americay 
car. 

The lines I have mentioned are only 
a few of the ones in operation; I have 
not the time to describe a great many 
equally important and rightly romantic 
air services. 

Europe has a higher ratio of miles of 
air lines to the total area than has the 
United States, but ours are being ex- 
tended rapidly and new ones established. 
In Europe, however, the lines are subsi- 
dized while the majority of ours are pay- 
ing their way. The sight-seeing flights, 
aerial taxi services, and training’ courses | 


tion lines have proved very profitable, | 
in most instances, and the passenger air 
lines are being operated to be ready 
for the profits which are very apparently 
about to be realized. 

In Europe, air travel ts considerably 
less expensive than in this country. The 
rates. charged passengers are generally 
about one-third more than the cost of 
first-class rail transportation. With the 
revenue ser: and, in some cases, with 
considerably increased competition, you 
may ask how they are able to make it 
pay. The answer is, they do not. ’ 

The air lines in European and most 
other countries are granted heavy sub- 
sidies from the governments, ranging 
from 50 to 90 per cent of their total 
revenues. The object of this subsidy is, 
of course. to keep the air lines in regu- 
lar operaticn, to increase and maintain 
the ‘number of planes capable of mak- 
ing regular flights over long distance 
carrying large loads, and thus to have 


available in emergency a mighty ma-| 


chine for military use. 


These subsidies are based on’ many} 


the loads | time on 600 kilocycles and 500 watts; the 


factors—the distance flown, 





lines which promise to be even more 
important. 

One of these still in the developmental 
stage is a line connecting Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, in the Netherlands, with the 
Netherland East Indies, 10,000 miles 
The fastest steamers, by the nfest 
direct route, take 30 days from Batavia, 
in the Netherland Indies, to Rotterdam; 
the air line will require 12 for the trip. 

Germany is now actively preparing 
for trans-Atlantic air service. The 


| flights of the dirigible “Graf Zeppelin” 


are well known. Even more ipteresting, 
and perhaps more important are those 
which undoubtedly will be made by the 
great flying boat known as the “Do-X,” 
already made successful 
flights, and is the largest airplane ever 
It has a wing spread of 150 feet 
and the length of the boat body is 150 
feet. It is all metal and has 12 525- 
horsepower engines. The body contains 


during a recess of the National Forest 
Preservation Commission. 

Lands acquired in other States, it was 
explained in the Department, include 
602,000 acres in Virginia, 382,000 acres 
in North Carolina, 381,000 acres in Ten- 
nessee, 344,000 acres in Pennsylvania, 
812,000 acres in West Virginia, 265,000 
acres in Georgia, 258,000 acres in Ar- 
kansas, 183,657 acres in Michigan, 103,- 
000 acres in Alabama, and 78,000 acres 
in Minnesota. 


carried, the regularity of operation, and 
many others. In the course of a year 
they amount to a very considerable sum. 
The German Luft Hansa, for example, 
received $20,000,000 from the govern- 
ment last year; that is, the company 
which operates the lines radiating from 


| licensed planes. 


| mechanics. 


Supplies and Accounts, Department of 


|the Navy. 


President Hoover, shortly after he took 
office, announced that the yacht would 


| be decommissioned. 


_ The vessel was acquired by the Navy 
in 1898. It has a length over all of 320 
feet 7 inches, a beam of 36 feet, and a 
displacement of 2,690 tons. At present 
the ship is stored at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. ‘ 

Bids will be received until Oct. 31. 
Equipment to be sold with the “May- 
flower” includes radio apparatus, furni- 
ture, and nautical apparatus. 


New York Takes Lead 
In Number of Planes 


California Is’First in Number 
Of Pilots and Mechanics. 


Figures just compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that in June, 
1929, there were 4,232 licensed and 3,055 
identified aircraft, 5,641 pilots and 5,111 
mechanics, in the United States. 

It was shown that California leads in 
the number of identified aircraft, and in 
the number of pilots and mechanics. 
New York had the largest number of 
There were 518 licensed 
and 378 identified aircraft, 1,167 pilots 
and 877 mechanics in California while 
in New York there were 752 licensed and 
248 identified planes, 551 pilots and 459 
r Illinois ranked next with 299 
licensed and 247 identified planes, 312 
pilots and 375 mechanics. 

_Other States which had more than 100 
aircraft, both licensed and identified, 
pilots and mechanics were Texas, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Missouri. 





Commission to Consider 
Radio Station Requests 


Proposals to build four new radio 
broadcasting stations are scheduled for 


| hearing before the Federal Radio Com- 


mission Sept. 17, the Commission has 
announced, 

The applicants for the construction 
permits for the proposed’ stations are 
the Ozark Radio Corporation, Sulphur 
Springs, Ark., asking for a station to 
operate two hours daily on a frequency 
of 1,500 kilocycles with a power of 50 
watts; Portsmouth Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Portsmouth, Ohio, for unlimited 


Gardner-Hohlfeldt Music Company, Inc., 
Mitchell, S. Dak., station operating eight 


{hours a day on 890 kilocycles and 500 


watts; A. L. Smith and J. M. Hamilton, 
Missoula, Mont., 1,280 kilocycles and 50 
watts. 








the great German cities, and is associ- 
ated with companies’ in neighboring 
nations. 

American commercia! aviation, on the 
other hand, has stood on its own feet 
from the very start. For a long ‘time 
manufacturers of planes depended en- 
tirely on contracts for the Army or 
Navy—sales to private operators«were 
very infrequent. They struggled along 
after the war, greatly handicapped by 
the sale of surplus war material. There 
were very few air lines in operation in 
this country five years ago, and not any 
that showed a profit from its operation. 
The Government operated a transconti- 
nental mail line at a loss. Then suddenly. 
two events gave our industry its chance. 
The Government turffed over the trans- 
continerial mail line at a loss, 





o 


cases followed with as great success as 
| the railroads follow theirs. Of course, 
|as with any other “boom” enterprise, 
{some undertakings were _ ill-advised; 
|those failed, sometimes disastrously. 
Others, however, are making great head- 
way, and just coming into their own. 
American aviation is proud that this 
achievement is on a sound basis, If is 
very apparent that air transportation 
has come to stay, in the United States. 
In foreign countries, even after years 
of generous subsidies, air communication 
is not always soundly developed. If the 


subsidy should suddenly be discontinued, | 


almost every line would be forced to dis- 
contin:ie operations. 

There seems to be no prospect of an 
immediate change in this condition 


Then | abroad although the subsidies required 
suddeniy two events gave our industry| per mile have decreased, in some cases 
| its chance. The Government turned over | with decreasing operating expenses, But 
the transcontinental air mail line to pri-|the amount required to pay the costs 
vate contractors, and Lindbergh’s im-| of several of the services offered in the 
mortal flight and those which folowed | various European countries is far greater 
it turned the Nation’s eyes to the air,| than the revenue which can be realized 
A network of lines”sprang up; planes | from those services unless the rates are 
began to be no longer curiosities; reg-| increased. The traffic will not stand such 
ular schedules were fixed, and in many increases for some time. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusiisHep WirHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED StTaTES DaAILy 


By Commission for Law Observanee 


Remedies of Violations. 





Of the many problems to be studied 
by the National Commission for Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement, one of the 
most vital is the prevention of crime, 
and August Vollmer, chief of police of 
Berkeley, Calif., has been retained by 
the Commission to act as its police spe- 
cialist, it was stated orally at the Com- 
mission’s offices Sept. 14. 

Mr. Vollmer reviewed his experiences 
with the crime prevention unit of the 
Berkeley police force, which he or- 
ganized. 

“Our crime prevention unit was or- 
ganized four years ago,’ Mr. Vollmer 
said. “It is really too early now even to 
indicate what the results of the unit’s 
efforts will be. However, we are opti- 
mistic. 

“It may surprise some to know that 
our unit is composed entirely of women. 
At present we have three regularly em- 
ployed in the unit, but they are assisted 
by volunteer trained social workers. 


Psychological Training 
| Required of Personnel 


“To qualify for a position on the unit 
|a@ woman must be trained in social work. 
|Preferably che must have stressed 
psychiatric and psychological training. 
We require a certificate of graduation 
from a recognized school of social work 
or its equivalent, plus some practicai 
experience with executive responsibility 
in work with individual delinquents. 

“The unit works closely with sccial 
agencies in the community and confers 
frequently with the superintendent of 
a, the health authorities and the 
ike. ; 

“To give an idea of the complexity of 
this work I shall outline some of the 
functions of the unit. 

“(1) It deals socially and legally with 
all matters relating to women and chil- 
dren who come into the custody of the 








Care of Memorials 


Asked by Mr. Hurley 


Would Provide for Mainte- 
nance of Private Monu- 
ments in Europe. 


Legislation to provide for the care of | 
rivate battlefield memorials in Europe 
is proposed 7 the Department of War 
in a letter which the Acting Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, has submitted 
to the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. There are 14 of these in Europe 
whose location a design have teen 
approved by the American Battle Monvu- 
ments Commission. 


The full text of the Department’s let- 
ter follows: 


It is requested that the following draft 
of a bill be introduced and enacted into 
law: “A bill to provide for the care of 
private battlefield memorials in Europe. 
Such governmental agencies as may be 
available may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War, without incurring di- 
rect expenses to the Government, super- 
vise the care and maintenance of pri- 
vate battlefield memorials in Europe 
when funds to defray the costs of such 
care and maintenance and the direct and 
necessary expenses of such supervision 
are furnished by the owners concerned.” 

There are no applicable provisions of 
existing law. 

There are about 14 private battlefield 
memorials in Europe whose location and 
design have been approved by the Amer- 
ican Battle Monuments Commission. 
These monuments are as follows: 

Missouri monument at  Cheppy, 
France; Tennessee monuments, four, like 
the one near Bellicourt, France; First 
Division monuments, five;. Third Divi- 
sion monuments at Chateau-Thierry, 
France; Fourth Division monuments, 
three, in France. 

It is most desirable from the point of 
view of national pride that these monu- 
ments present a well-kept appearance. 
In most cases, the State or society con- 
cerned would be willing to advance the 
small sum necessary for maintenance, 
provided an agency was availabie for 
doing the work involved. 

The care and supervision of these 
monuments could be handled by the 
Graves Registration Service upon re- 
quest of the (tate or divisional organiza- 
tion concerned, upon provision of*such 
funds as wovld be necessary for the em- 
ployment of caretaking services. This 
would be without direct expense to the 
Government. The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral has held that this work could not 
be undertaken by the Graves Registra- 
tion Service, even though there was no 
direct Federal expense involved, without 
enabling legislation authorizing such 
services. 

If any additional information is de- 
sired from the War Department, I shall 
be pleased to furnish it. Should hear- 
ings be held upon the proposed legisla- 
tion, suitable witnesses will be desig- 
nated to appear. 

A similar request has been sent to 
the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the Senate. 


School Age to Be Advanced 
By British Government 











[Continued from Page 1.) 
their financial programs for the next 
three years, might include provisions for 
the increased attendance which is in- 
volved in the plan. . 

The change is looked upon as highly 
important for several reasons. It not 
only means an improvement in the edu- 
cational opportun ' given every child, 
but has a direct bearing upon unem- 
| ployment. 
| Keeping the children in school a year 
longer will decrease the supply of young 
workers, and thus, it is hoped, throw 
more work to adults, and providing 
schoolroom and .class instruction for 
them will require additional buildings 
and additional teaching staff. It is esti- 
mated that the move will mean an in- 
crease of approximately half a million 
in the number attending school. 

As in many places both schools and 
classes are already overcrowded, the 
| need for new buildings becomes immedi- 
ate and pressing, a fact of importance 
jin view of the acute unemployment in 
the building trades, 

” 





police, whether they are offenders or 
victims of offenders. This includes the 
cases of females who come into police 
custody and who are unable to give a 
proper account of themselves and against 
whom no charge is placed. 

“(2) It conducts special investigations 
of neighborhood conditions, hotels, pub- 
lic dance halls, restaurants, skating 
rinks and other public places. Objec- 
tionable conditions contributing to vice 
or delinquency are reported and cor- 
rected. 

“(8) It encourages reference to the 
unit of inquiries concerning the welfare 
of women and children, and gives advice 
of a social nature, 


Irregularities Eliminated 
In Domestic Relations 


“(4) It helps eliminate irregularities 
in domestic affairs between husband and 
wife and between parents and children; 
factors contributing to juvenile delin- 
quencies and other moral or social irreg- 
ularities, even though they may not 
have a criminal bearing or tendency. 

“(5) It presents cases to child guid- 
ance clinics and carries out their recom- 
mendations; makes contact with social 
agencies and attempts to remedy defec- 
tive conditions in the home and in vari- 
ous neighborhoods, 

“(6) It tries to create in the public 
an intelligent understanding of police 
work and a sympathetic attitude toward 
it by speeches and radio talks, magazine 
articles, committee work and persona! 
contact with key people of the com- 
munity. / ‘ 

“(7) It trains and accepts service from 
competent volunteers in order more fully 
to develop a constructive crime pre- 
vention program. 

“We are making a very real effort to 
concentrate on the proper training of the 
very young child. Children of kinder- 
garten age are not too young. In fact, 
the earlier the work is started the better 
the chance for success. 

“Our job in Berkeley is not to single 
out the abnormal or the subnormal child 
for special treatment, but to observe the 
normal child who for some reason does 
not measure up to standard. 

“It js our business to study a child 
who seems not to be making the prog- 
ress he should. We must find the cause 
s this; go to the root of the problem 

rst. 


Physical Defects 
Of Child Corrected 


“Sometimes we find some physical de- 
fect in the child, such as defective vision 
or hearing, glandular trouble or some 
other purely physical condition. While 
these things may on the surface appear 
trifling, investigation frequently shows 
they are changing the disposition of the 
child; throwing his whole system out of 
gear and lowering materially the. vital 
forces necessary for a healthy, normal, 
growing child. 

“Particularly good work along this 
line is being done in Los Angeles, where 
a class for ‘word blind’ children is in 
operation in one of the schools, : 

“These children are unable to form 
in their minds pictures of words; con- 
sequently they cannot read and never 
could be taught to read. 

“Recently, however, it was discovered, 
quite by accident, that taking these chil- 
dren by the hand an actually tracing 
out words with their fifigers formed the 
picture in their minds when no amount 
of oral and visual teaching would do it. 

“Formerly such children were classi- 
fied as stupid and ‘dumBbells.’ Under 
proper guidance, however, these appel- 
lations no longer apply. 

“Other children are victims of other 
conditions over which they have no con- 
trol. There may be unfortunate eco- 
nomic conditions at home which will af- 


fect a child. Unemployment of the par- | 


ents may mean malnutrition for the child 
and a consequent disorganization of his 
system. 

“Still others may be victims of unfor- 
tunate social conditions in the home. 
Misunderstanding between parents or 
open hostility between them cannot but 
have its effect on the child. 

“All these conditions are being investi- 
gated by our unit and wherever possible 
bad conditions are corrected. This, of 
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In Filing Action for 


Damage in Palestine 





{Department of State Asserts 
Claims Should Be Placed 
With Commissioner 
In Jerusalem. 


American citizens who have suffered 
damages during the recent riots in Pal- 
estine should file their claims with the 
commissioner of lands, government of- 
fives, Jerusalem, according to an_au- 
nouncement by the Department of ‘State 
Sept. 14, which follows in full text: 


The American consul general at Jeru- 
salem, Mr. Paul Knabenshue, has tele- 
| graphed the Department that, according 
to a notice published in the “Official Ga- 
zette” dated Sept. 9, claims in respect 
of destruction or damage to property or 
in respect of loss of life must made 
within one month from the occurrence 
of the loss or injury and should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. A. Abramson, commis- 
— of lands, government offices, Jeru- 
salem. 


Particulars Outlined. 


According to the notice application 
for damages should contain the follow- 
ing particulars: (1) Name of town, vil- 
lage or colony in which loss suffered; 
(2) name of section or haret of town or 
village or colony; (3) name of street; 
(4) name of applicant in full; (5) par- 
ticulars of property destroyed or dam- 
aged or injury suffered: (6) vaiue of 
property in detail; (7) date of destruc- 
tion or damage to property or injury 
suffered. 


The notice further states that compen- 
sation is payable only where a collective 
fine is levied. 


The American consul general sug- 
gests that American citizens who have 
sustained losses as a consequence of 
these disturbances may deem it desir- 
able to obtain the services of local attor- 
neys in connection with the preparation 
j and presentation of their claims to the 

commissioner. 

The Department of State will be 
pleased to supply such American cit- 
izens with a list of attorneys in Jeru- 
salem, Jaffa, Tel Aviv or Haifa whom 
the Department believes to be reputable 
attorneys. Such American citizens must 
understand, however, that neither the 
Department nor the American consular 
officer who furnished the list to it can 
assume any responsibility for the ability 
or integrity of any of these attorneys 
who may be employed as a result of the 
Department’s su%gestion. 


Teacher Is Exempted 
From Alien Labor Law 


Canadian Granted Entry to 
Join Staff of School in 
Illinois. 





The contract labor law, which forbids 
the importation of skilled or unskilled 
alien labor under contract to work in the 
United States, does not apply in the case 
of Flora McDougall, who sought to enter 
this country to teach in schools at Win- 
netka, Ill., in order to learn educational 
methods used at Winnetka, so that she 
might later introduce them into the 
rural schools of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
and she has been granted permission to 
enter the United States, it was stated 
orally Sept. 13 by I. F. Wixon, Acting 
Commissioner General of the Bureau of 
Immigration, Department of Labor. 

Miss McDougall was refused admit- 
tance to this ‘country at Portal, N. Dak., 
Sept. 4, as 1t was believed by a board of 
inquiry there that her admittance would 
violate the contract labor law, Mr. 
Wixon said. As a result, her case was 
appealed to the Department of Labor. 

Miss McDougall is to teach at Win- 
|netka two years. She will then return 
to the Canadian province to introduce 
the methods used at Winnetka. 








course, entails an enormous amount. of 
work and trained workers. We encour- 
age women to enter this type of work 
and help in their training. - 
“We are very hopeful that our efforts 
will accomplish something worth while.” 
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Army School Plans 


~ Of Flying Students 


Class of 1929-30 Is to Be 

Divided Between Brooks 
Field, Tex., and March 
Field, Calif. — 


A total of 268°student fiyers will be- 
gin training Oct. 15, at the Army flying 
schools at Brooks Field, San Antonio, 
Tex., and at March Field, Riverside, 
Calif., it was stated Sept. 14, by the War 
Department. 

Of the new students, 129 are officers of 
various branches of the Regular Army 
detailed to the Air Corps for flying train- 
ing, 124 are from civil life, and 15 are 
enlisted men from the Regular Army. 

The statement in full text follows: 

Commencing Oct. 15 next, 268 students 
will start training at the two primary 
flying schools of the Army—Brooks Field, 
San Antonio, Tex., and March Field, Riv- 
erside, Calif. The majority of the new 
students, 129, are officers of the various 
branches of the Regular Army detailed 
to the Air Corps for flying training, of 
which number 81 will attend the Brooks 
Field school and 48 the one at March 
Field. 





Many 1929 Graduates. 


All of the student officers going to 
March Field are graduates of the June, 
1929, class of the Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y., and this holds true 
among 58 of the 81 officers to go to| 
Brooks Field. Altogether 106 members | 
of the June, 1929, graduating class of the 
Military Academy were detailed to the 
Air Corps for flying training, or 35 per 
cent, which indicates the growing popu- 
larity of aviation among the young men 
of the country. 

One hundred and twenty-four new stu- 
dents from civil life will undergo flying 
training under the status of flying cadet; 
of these 48 will go to Brooks Field and 
76 to March Field. The remaining 15 
students are enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, 12 from Air Corps organizations, 
and 3 from other branches of the serv- 
ice. 

With one exception, all of these en- 
listed men will. undergo training under | 
flying cadet status, the exception being 
a noncommissioned officer who will re- 
tain his regular grade during the train- 
ing period. The students from civil life, 
with the exception of 24 affiliated with 
National Guard organizations, are col- 
lege graduates. Two of the enlisted can- 
didates are also college graduates. 


Preference for Enlisted Men. 


Under the policy governing the ap- 
pointment of flying cadets, preference | 
is given in the order named to enlisted 
men of the Air Corps, enlisted men of 
other branches of the Regular Army, 
members. of Air Corps National Guard} 
organizations, college graduates who are 
graduates of Air Corps Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units, college graduates 
who are graduates of Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units of other branches 
of. the service, officers and enlisted men 
of the National Guard having at least 
six months’ service and graduates of 
recognized colleges and universities. 

The list of eligible candidates for ap- 
pointment from civil life numbered over 
600 names, among them being many col- 
lege graduates. Lack of accommodations 
at the two primary flying schools made 
it necessary to limit the appointments to 
the number given above. Candidates ac- 
cepted for training under, flying cadet 
status are required to have at least two 
years of college work to .their credit, 
otherwise they are subjected to a mental 
examination in order to qualify. 


California Takes Lead. 


As on several previous occasions, Cali- 
fornia takes the lead in the number of 
rative sons sent to the Air Corps flying 
schools with a total of 19 candidates, Illi- 
nois being next in line with nine. Los 
Angeles leads the cities with six students, 
followed by San Francisco, Calif., and 
Houston, Tex., with three each. 

The course at the primary flying 
schools is of eight months’ duration, fol- 
lowed by a four months’ course at the 
advanced flying school at Kelly Field, 
Tex. Cadets and enlisted men success- 
fully completing the year’s course are 
commissioned as second lieutenants in 
the Air Corps Reserve. In the past, 
many of the graduates of the advanced 
flying school have accepted a year’s ac- 
tive duty under their status as Reserve 
officers, while quite a number of them 
passed the examination for appointment 








in the Air Corps of the Regular Army. 


Study Made of Funds 
Used for Education 


Total of 15 Foundations Dis- 
pensed Amounts in 1928. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
York authorized appropriations for the 
fiscal year for library service, adult edu- 
cation, the arts, educational studies, re- 
search, publications and general inter- 
ests, the sum of $2,041,250, 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, in its report for 
the year ended June 30, 1927, shows ap- 
propwiations for retiring allowances and 
pensions, in institutions and individuals, 
pension studies, administration and publi- 
cations, the sum of $2,685,025.26; and for 
studies of legal and dental education, 
graduate instruction, college athletics and 
other studies, a total of $1,501,349.35. 

The John F. Slater Fund through its 
education committee, for the year 1927- 
28, appropriated $69,050 for assistance 
in paying the salary of a professor in 
the English or science department in each 
of 20 colleges. The Jeanes Fund, for 
the improvement of Negro rural schools, 
cooperated during the session ended 
June 30, 1927, with public-school boards 
and superintendents in 306 counties in 
14 States, appropriating $106,547 for this 
work. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund, incorporated 
by the State of New York in 1911, with 
a capital of $1,200,000, “for educational 
purposes in the education of Negroes, 
both in Africa and the United States 
North American Indians, and needy and 
deserving white students,” has founded 
fellowships in the universities of Geor- 
gia and Virginia for the study of the 
Negro problem; and has also established 
a special dund at the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, at Nashville, Tenn., 
to enable teachers and students there to 
visit colored schools and observe the ac- 
tual progress which the Negroes are 
making. 

The American Field Service Fellow- 
ships for French Universities, which is 


ee 
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Cooperative Milk Producers Federation | Statute Penalizing 
To Begin Training Opposes Modification of Packers Decree 


Fundamental Issues More Important Than Competitive 
Inequalities, Declares President Hartke. 


Objection to the proposed modification 
of the so-called packer consent decree 
has been filed with the Secretary of Ar- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, by Harry 
Hartke. of Covington, Ky., president of 
the National Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation. The position of the 
Federation as set forth in the brief was 
decided upon at a recent meeting of the 


' executive committee of the federation. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Representing in a large way the or- 
ganized dairy farmers of the United 
States, we object to any modification of 
such consent decree at this time, but 
believe that any action taken either in 
modifying or’ refusing to modify such 
decree should be postponed until after 
exhaustive investigation of some of the 
fundamental factors of the problem. 

We will not now attempt to discuss all 
of the questions involved but only some 
of those that, in our judgment, show such 
preliminary investigations to be neces- 


| sary. 


Restraint of Like Method 
Of Competition Proposed 


At public hearings, in briefs filed with 
you and also widely distributed, it. is 
urged that business concerns other than 
the defendants in this case are follow- 


ing business practices which this decree | 4 


prevents the defendants from following, 
and that this places these defendants in 
a position of competitive disadvantage. 


None of these concerns are farmers’ co- | 


operative marketing associations, but 


are privately owned concerns that buy | 


from farmers. 

If the consent decree does result in 
the defendants being placed in a position 
of competitive disadvantage, then some 


|action should be taken that would place 


rival business concerns of the same type 
upon a competitive level. It is obviously 


|unfair for the Government to restrain 


some business concerns from doing cer- 
tain things, leaving others free to do 
the same thing. 

It does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that these rival business concerns 
should be placed upon a competitive 
level by releasing the defendants in this 
case from restraint. Equality of oppor- 
tunity can be restored in one of two 
ways. One by relieving these defend- 
ants from the restraints of such consent 
decree; the other by restraining rival 
business conzerns. 

The fundamental questions involved, 
however, are of far greater importance 
than the question of competitive advan- 
tage or disadvantage of rival business 
concerns. The interests of all the peo- 
ple require that commercial activities 
that are prejudicial to the public inter- 
est should be restrained, and by the same 
token that commercial activities that will 
promote public interests should be en- 
couraged. 

This fundamental principle, all must 
concede, is sound. And the alleged 
changes in economic and business condi- 
tions since the entry of the consent de- 
cree should be considered in the light of 
this general principle. 


Gigantic Combinations 
Handling Food Products 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that since the entry of the consent de- 
cree, and particularly within the last 
five years, there have appeared a few 
and but a few gigantic business combi- 
nations that, to a material extent, are 
mondpolizing the business of collecting, 
processing and distributing the people’s 
food. These concerns are still rapidly 
expanding, , 

This control of food supplies is largely 
brought about by the ownership and 
control of the marketing facilities be- 
ginning at the point of origin of the 
food and continuing through to the con- 
sumer’s table. To modify or vacate 
such consent decree would permit the 
following of like practices by the two 
principal defendants now seeking a mod- 
ification of the decree. 

Again we state that if some are per- 
mitted to follow these business prac- 
tices then all should be permitted to 
follow them, and that none should be 
permitted to do so if such practices are 
prejudicial to the public interest, while 
all should be encouraged if their activi- 
ties promote public interest. 

Cooperative marketing associations are 
vitally interested in having the legal 
status of these large combinations clearly 
determined. 

If after complete investigation it is 
determined that the activities of these 
large and ever-growing business con- 
cerns promote the public good, then their 
operations should be made clearly law- 
ful, and all necessary judicial and legis- 
lative action taken to this end. 

With this done, cooperative marketing 
associations can then safely build their 
business structures and adjust their busi- 
ness policies in a way to coordinate their 
business activities with these other mar- 
keting agencies in a way that will pre- 
vent duplication of investments and ex- 
pense, as well as to prevent conflict of 
effort, 

Until the legal status of such large 
business concerns is clearly established, 
cooperative marketing associations can- 
not thus proceed; for if they do they 
may find that in due time the business 
practices of these other large concerns 
may be held to be unlawful, in which 


case the cooperative marketing associa-| : 


tions must reform their business struc- 
ture and change their business policies, 
being no longer able to coordinate their 





national Education, awarded mine fellow- 
ships for the year 1928-29. The Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium Educa- 
tional Foundation (Inc.) and the Founda- 
tion Universitaire, during the year 1927, 
contributed the sum of $150,000 for the 
completion of the Louvain Library. The 
foundation authorized a contribution of 
9,500,000 Belgian francs for the com- 
pletion of the main group of the new 
buildings of the University of Brussels. 

The Kahn Foundation for the foreign 
travel of American teachers, organized 
in 1911, supports a single fellowship of 
$5,000 yearly. The Commonwealth Fund 
during the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1928, appropriated $2,083,621.80 for pub- 
lic health and education, and child wel- 
fare. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, incor- 
porated in 1917 under the laws of the 
State of Illinois, appropriated for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, for char- 
itable, scientific, educational and _ reli- 
gious purposes, the sum of $364,831.21. 
The Payne Fund, organized in Septem- 
ber, 1927, provides funds for the study 
of juvenile readings and appropriates 


| prevents this. 


| such investigation shows that these gi- 








activities with those of concerns held to 
be unlawful. 

The mere granting or refusal to grant 
the petition for modification of the con- 
sent decree will not settle the basic 
questions involved. 

The importance of these suggestions 
is illustrated by the experience of the 
California Cooperative Canneries, who 
now favor a modification of the consent 
decree. 

We understand that their processing 
plants were constructed and their busi- 
ness policies formulated upon the as- 
sumption that they could employ the 
defendants in this case as their market- 
ing agents, and that their business has 
been crippled because the consent decree 


The experience of the California Coop- 
erative Canneries demonstrates that it 
is unwise for the large cooperative mar- 
keting associations to depend upon any 
of these gigantic privately ‘owned busi- 
ness concerns for marketing facilities, 
but rather common prudence dictates that 
they must at all times be prepared to 
handle the products of their farmer mem- 
bers all of the way until they are de- 
livered to retailers, and, as to some com- 
modities, until they are delivered to the 
final consumers, 

If they are forced to do this, it inevi- 
tably means duplication of investments, 
lication of expenses, and it also means 
conflict of efforts. 

We therefore suggest that before the 
position for modification of the consent 
decree be either granted or refused, the 
Government itself should conduct an in- 
vestigation of the business activities and 
practices of these few large business 
concerns now handling so large a part 
of the people’s food. 

Governmental agencies alone can make 
such an exhaustive investigation. If 


gantic business concerns are operating 
in. a way that promotes the public in- 
terests, then, even if it be found that 
they are technically violating the Clay- 
ton Act, the law should be amended by 
Congress in a way that would permit 
them to function in the public interest. 

If, on the other hand, it be found that 
their business practices are prejudicial 
to the public interests, then appropriate 
judicial and legislative action should be 
taken. 

May we urge that the procedure we 
suggest be adopted. 


Efficiency Is Sought 


In Forest Protection 








Told Present 
Methods of Fighting 
Fires Are Obsolete. 


Frederick H. Carman, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., chairman of the Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Committee of the American 
Green Cross, is seeking to interest the 
Federal Government in more efficient 
forest protection, he stated Sept. 14, 

Mr. Carman conferred with President 
Hoover at the White House Sept. 14 on 
the subject and later discussed the mat- 
ter with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde 

Improved Fire Fighting Sought. 


In a statement issued after his con- 
ferences, Mr. Carman asserted that the 
present system of forest fire fighting is 
inadequate and antiquated and added 
that fires cannot be kept out of the 
young trees in the forest unless the Gov- 
ernment abandons the volunteer system 


President Is 





| of fire fighting and Congress authorizes 


increased appropriations for this work. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

The United States is losing: its rain- 
fall, principally due to the rapid de- 
struction by fire of its forest areas. 

Under normal conditions approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the rain would be 
absorbed by vegetation and tree growth, 
reevaporated and be returned to the earth 
in the form of rain. Eighty-five per cent 
of the rainfall is now running into the 
ocean, 


Forest Areas Reduced. 

Due to devastation, principally by fire, 
approximately seven-eighths of the na- 
tional forests have been destroyed and 
the forest area reduced from 822,000,000 
to less than 100,000,000 acres. 

Fires are taking this off at the rate 
of 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 acres per year. 

The area is not being reforested by the 
Government on any considerable scale. 
Less than 40,000 acres per, year have 
been replanted, 

It is useless to reforest unless fires can 
be kept out of the young trees. 

Fires cannot be kept out of the young 
trees unless the Government abandons 
the volunteer system of fire fighting, and 
Congress appropriates a sum of money 
commensurate with the work in hand. 

The present system of fire fighting is 
inadequate and antiquated and conscrip- 
tion of te public appears to us illegal 
under the present system, depriving a 
meg of his liberty without due process of 
aw. 





Congress | 
Hour by Hour 


September 14. 





uae m. to 1 p. m.—Debate on the tariff 


1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Conti 
on the tariff bill, ee 
2 p. m. to 2:53 p. m.—Continued de- 
bate on the tariff bill. rune, #0 
2:53 p. m.—Recessed until 


Sept. 16. - 





Hearings on Utility Finances 
To Be Started in October 


Hearings on the financial phases of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s investiga- 
tion of the activities of public utilities 
will be begun about the middle of Octo- 
ber, it was stated orally at the offices of 
the Commission Sept. 14, 

The Commission, it had been announced 
previously, still has several witnesses to 
hear in connection with the so-called pub- 
licity phases of the inquiry, and it is ex- 

cted that their testimony will be taken | 





} 


e 
before the heari 
by, the Institute of Inter "the income on approximately $2,000,000. phases are considered, rete 


Purchase of Liquor 
Termed Unnecessary 


Mr. Sheppard Says Present 
Legislation Is Sufficient to 
Punish Buyers of 
Illegal Beverage. 


Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
in a speech in the Senate Sept. 4, de- 
clared that there are “no evasions, no 
subleties, no tricks in the Eighteenth 
Amendnient” relating to prohibition. He 
discussed the history of the framing of 
the resolution which led to adoption of 
that amendment by the States. 

Mr. Sheppard said that adoption of 
the resolution was not influenced by the 
fact that war was in progress and that 
war measures were being considered. 

“T desire to say here,” he said, “that 
many prohibitionists now are of the 
opinion that purchase of liquor should 
be penalized by the Volstead Act. How- 


ever, the matter is largely covered al 
ready. Possession is made a crime by 
the Volstead Act, with certain excep- 
tions, and possession presumes purchase 
Again, a court has held that purchase 
coupled with an agreement for transpor- 


tation is punishable by the Volstead 
Law.” 


Refers to Conferences. 


He referred to conferences with vari- 
ous colleagues. He said that former 


Senator Penrose (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, | there has been talk of the possibility | 


‘had asked him to accept an amendment 
to his resolution proposing the consti- 
tutional amendment se as to limit the 
pendency of the prohibition amendment 


| before the States to six years. Mr. Shep- 


pard said Mr. Penrose had told him that 
if he would agree to that, he would 
make no objection to unanimous consent 
to a time for a vote on the resolution. 
That, Mr. Sheppard said, was the crucial 
difficulty confronting the friends of the 
measure. “I accepted,” Mr. Sheppard 
added, “because I felt that the amend- 
ment would be ratified long before the 
six years had expired and because ac- 
ceptance made a vote certain at that ses- 
sion of Congress.” : 

“It took nearly four years and four 
different measures,” Mr. Sheppard added, 
“to get the resolution for the Eighteentn 
Amendment to the Constitution through 
the Senate and a decided majority of the 
Senators believed it would be ratified. 
There was no joke about it, no haste and 
no confusion. It was the deliberate con- 
summation of an ideal.” 


| Unit as Center 
| es 
| 

The prevailing tendency in radio 
broadcasting in Europe is the control of 
; the whole system in each country by 
jthe government, according to an oral 
| statement Sept. 14 by Lawrence D. Bat- 
| son, of the electrical equipment division 
| of the Department of Commerce. 

With but one or two exceptions, he 
continued, one large central station is 
| operated as the center of the,broadcast- 
| ing system with numerous smaller sys- 
| tems connected with it to form a chain 
| similar in some respects to the chains of 
} stations in the United States, 
| Recent indications point to the fact 
| that Italy is expanding its broadcastig 
| system more rapidly than other Euro- 
| pean countries, he said. In January and 
February, 1929, Italy imported more re- 
|; ceiving sets than in any previous year. 
| All broadcasting is controlled by the 
| government, ° 
| In Germany all the stations are owned 
| by the government through possession 
|of controlling shares of the stock, Mr. 
| Batson stated. There are 10 central 
| Stations, each surrounded by smaller 





‘| stations in that particular section. There 


| was a hook-up of this entire system for 
| the reception of the airship “Graf Zeppe- 
lin” in Los Angeles. It was explained 
|that one of the most important factors 
|in making possible this extensive broad- 
| casting is Germany’s very complete long- 
distance telephone connections. Recently 


| of allowing stations to carry sponsored 
-programs and doing away with the li- 
jouer method now in use, Mr. Batson 
| said. 

| 


| A tax of 10 shillings ($2.42) per cent 


'| The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
September 14. 





| 

| 

| 10 a, m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 

; Connecticut called for a “social visit.” 

| 10:15 a. m.—Dr. Hubert Work, former 

| Secretary of the Interior, called. 

| 10:30 a. m.—Senator Gillett (Rep.), of 

| Massachusetts, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

| 10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—Engaged with 


|secretarial staff and in answering mail| 


| correspondence. 

| 3:30 p. m.—Left for a week-end trip 
|to his fishing preserve on the Rapidan 
| River in Virginia. 


¢ 


INDEX 


System of Government Control of Radio 
- Is Declared to Predominate in E urope 


on all owners of receiving sets is the 
method used in the United Kingdom to 
maintain the government controlled and 


explained. 


A peculiar situation exists in Danzig, 
it was stated. The League of Nations 
|has prohibited broadcasting, which pro- 
| hibition does not seem to be. effective. 
| However, the Department of Commerce 
has been unable to obtain definite re- 
ports regarding the situation there, he 
added. 

According to the electrical equipment 
|division of the Department of Com- 
|merce, the estimated value of receiving 
set installations for the worid is $1,843,- 
750,000 and the value of broadcasting 
installations is estimated at $22,682,222. 





}use in the world, of which the estima- 


|tion shows the United States has 10,- 
| 250,000 and Europe, aside from Russia 
jand Turkey, has 9,139,824. On the basis 
|}of the above compilations there is one 
receiving set for approximately every 
| 88 people in the world, one set for every 
53 people in Europe, and one set for 
every 124 people in the United States. 


Park Superintendents 
To Hold Convention 








moth Hot Springs 
Sept. 18 to 24. 


National park superintendents and 
| other field officers of the National Park 
Service will meet Sept. 18-24 in Yellow- 
stone National Park, at Mammoth Hot 
Springs, according to an announcement 
made public Sept. 14 by the National 
Park Service, Department of the Inte- 
rior. 


ice will be represented at the conference 
by Horace M. Albright, Director, and 
Arno B. Cammerer, Associate Director. 


Important matters of administration 


; considered, it was stated. The full text 
}of the statement follows: 





National Park Service along specialized 


YEARLY 


| operated broadcasting stations, it was | 


There are 21,629,107 receiving sets in’ 


Sessions to Convene at Mam-: 


The Washington office of the serv- | 


and questions of improvements will be | 


Officers of a number of technical and | 
scientific bureaus cooperating with the! 
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‘Meetings to Be Held 
To Arrange for Naval 





Chains of Broadcasting Stations Are Developed With Large | Conference of Powers 
of Each Group. 


Secretary of State May Con- 
fer With Ambassadors 
Of Japan, France 
And Italy. 


Conferences. will probably be held with 
the ambassadors of Japan, France and 
| Italy within the near future in order to 


arrange for a proposed five-power naval 
conference of those. nations and the 
United States and Great Britain, ac- 
cording to an oral announcement by the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
Sept. 14. 

Secretary Stimson stated orally that 
he did not know exactly when the pro- 
posed conference would take place, but 
that the governments of these three coun- 
tries had all been kept informed regard- 
ing the negotiations between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

While no official note has been received 
by the United States 'to the effect that 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald will visit 
| President Hoover, Secretary Stimson 
| said that he had had several informal 
talks with the British Ambassador, Sir 
Esme Howard, regarding the visit. 

Premier MacDonald is sailing on Sept. 
28 on the Berengaria, Secretary Stim- 
ison stated. 

(ates ae 











lines have been invited to attend the 
meetings. 

The business sessions of the confer- 
{ence will last only three days and will 
be devoted particularly to road and trail 
problems, educational activities, land- 
scape protection, fire control, patented 
land problems, and public contacts. It 
is the purpose of Director Albright to 
devote the greater part of the business 
session to important matters of admin- 
istration and questions of betterment in 
public service, and there will be a mini- 
mum of discussion of routine matters. 

Where possible the trip to and from 
the Yellowstone conference will be made 
by automobile, two or more field men 
from the same locality traveling in one 
car. This will save Government funds 
and at the same time enable the field of- 
ficers to study to advantage the country 
through which they pass, and to visit 
parks passed en route. 

During the conference various points 
of tourist interest will be visited, and 
also the new Grand Teton National 
Park to the south. It is hoped that See- 
retary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur will be present at the opening. ses- 
sion of the conference. 











Accounting Machine 


The only accounting machine that multiplies directly, 


prints results and totals by a single key depression, 


typewrites, adds, subtracts, accumulates totals and 


a” * e e j 
-posts.several related records in one operation, 


Telephone our office in your city for 


further information or a demonstration. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


BOOKKEEPING 


rit. 
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Over Labor Problems| Controt Found to Remain With Same Party Since He Ob- 
tained Chief Interest in Stock of Firm. 





Fifty-five Strikes and 17 Con- 
troversies Still Await Ad- 
iudication by Concili- 
ation Service. 


Seventeen new labor disputes, 7 of 
which were adjusted, were brought be- 
fore the Department of Labor for settle- 
ment during the week ended Sept. 14, 


according to a statement by Hugh L. 
Kerwin, director of the conciliation serv- 


Twelve other cases were adjusted dur- | 
ing the week, making a total of 19. At) 


the end of the week there were 55 strikes 
awaiting settlement and 17 controversies 
which had not reached the strike stage. 


List of New Disputes. 

Following is a list of the new disputes 
showing the name of the company or in- 
dustry affected, the nature of the dispute, 
the craftsmen concerned, the status, and | 
cause, and the number of workers in- | 
volved: 

Orangeburg State Hospital, Orange- | 
burg, N. Y.—Strike of 750 ironworkers 
and metal lathers; pending; jurisdiction 
on concrete work. 

C. G. Feiock, Dayton, Ohio—Strike of | 
18 bricklayers; pending; refused to work 
with nonunion men. 

United States Metals Refining Co., 
Carteret, N. J—Strike of 2,500 riggers 
and others; pending; objection to bonus 
system. 

Makransky & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike of 408 clothing workers; pending; 
demand for union recognition. 

Middishade Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Strike of 542 clothing workers; pend- 
ing; demand for union recognition. 1 

Ralph Sollitt & Sons, contractors, 
South Bend, Ind.—Strike of 127 persons 
in the building trades; pending; demand 
for union conditions. 

Remington Arms Co., Ilion, N. Y.— 
Controversy with a number of machin- 
ists not reported; pending; alleged dis- 
crimination against union. 

Strand and Genessee Theaters, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.—Strike of 15 motion picture 
operators; pending; refusal ta concede 
union conditions. 


— Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.— | 
Strike of 500 clothing workers; pending; 
demand for union recognition. 


Waist and Dress Manufacturers, Phila- | 
delphia, Pa.—Controversy with 6,000) 
clothing workers; pending; demand for 
union recognition. 


New, Cases Adjusted. 


Following is a list of the new cases 
adjusted with the name of the company | 
or industry, the number of craftsmen 
concerned, the cause of the dispute and 
the terms of settlement: 


Molders, Port Washington, Wis.—A | 
number of molders not reported; cause 
of dispute not reported; employer will 
meet committees. 


H. Cladwell and 11 other companies, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—584 clothing workers; 
demand for union recognition; companies 
signed union agrements. 


Builders on city jobs, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—200 in building trades; not paying | 
union scale; return to work pending fur- 
ther negotiations. 





Thomas L. Hickey, contractor, South 
Bend, Ind.—392 in building trades; de- 
mand for union recognition; returned 





The Board of Tax Appeals has de- 


ject of the meeting to be the considera- 


termined the basis of computation, for|tion of the acquisition of the D. 0. James 
tax purposes, of the exhaustion of a| patent of Nov. 30, 1909, also any other 
certain patent, where the patent was/|business that might come before this 
| acquired from an individual who became | meeting. 
the principal stockholder in the corpora-| The first order of business was the 
tion which sought to have its taxes re-|reading and approval of the minutes of 
determined. the previous meeting. Upon motion the 
The law was construed to provide for| minutes were approved as read. 
a basis of computation in the hands of; The president stated that D. O. James, 
the corporation the same as had been|the owner of the James patent had 
the basis of computation of the exhaus-| offered the patent to this corporation for 
tion of the patent in the hands of the|two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
| individual. ($250,000) and that said sum could 
either be paid in cash or in 2,500 shares 
D. O. JAMES MANUFACTURING COMPANY | of the capital stock of the D. O. James 
v. Manufacturing Company. Discussion en- 
| COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. |syed and on motion, the president and 
Board of Tax Appeals. vice president were authorized to exe- 
| No. 36268. 
J. G. KORNER, JR., and M. T. WEINSHENK 
for petitioner; J. ARTHUR Morray for 
Commissioner. " 





| 





leute an agreement between. the corpora- 


tion and the owner of the patent, D. O. 
| James, for the acquisition of this patent 
either in cash or in stock of this corpora- 





jinvented by a man in England about 


, trusting to the validity of Kelly’s pat- 
jent, paid royalties to Kelly in an amount | 


jinfringement suit was instituted between 


Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Sept. 11, 1929 

The petitioner is an Illinois corpora- 
tion, with its principal office at Chicago. 
It engages in the manufacture and sale 
of the James patent -speed reducing) 
transmission, which operates on the 
planetary gear system. This machine 
can furnish any reduction of speed from 

the ratio of 4 to 1 to 1,600 to 1. 


The planetary system produced a 
greater reduction from high speed to 
low with less gears than any kind of gear 
reduction machines. The planetary sys- 
tem of speed reducing transmission was 


1862. Some years thereafter, one Kelly 
patented a speed reducing transmission 
in the United States and D. O. James, 


in excess of $4,000 on these machines 
which James manufactured. Later an 
Kelly and one Foote, which resulted in a 
judgment disclosing that the machines | 
being manufactured by James were not | 
covered by the patent held by Kelly and | 
James thereafter declined to pay further | 
royalties to Kelly and was sued by} 
Kelly’s son. James was successful in the | 
litigation and has continued ever since | 
to manufacture the planetary speed re- | 
duction transmission. These events | 
transpired several years before the in- | 
corporation of petitioner in 1908. Peti- | 
tioner succeeded to the business which | 
had been conducted by D. O. James as 
an individual. 


Difficulty Found 
in Lubrication of Devices 


From the beginning of the manufac- 
ture of these speed reduction transmis- 





|sions it was impossible to keep them) ration are hereby instructed to take the 


well lubricated because the oil was forced | 
out of the machine. There was no de-| 
vice to stop this outflow of oi] and it| 
could not be held in by any kind of | 
stuffing or packing boxes. This defect | 
caused trouble with every machine which 
the petitioner made. The machines could 
not be used with this defect and unless | 
it could be remedied sales of the ma. | 
chines would be stopped completely and 
the company’s business would be at an/| 


|end so far as the sale of these machines | after July 2, 1923. 


| was concerned; There was also a fire} 
hazard due to the spilling of oil from 


| these machines. 
| About the year 1908 or 1909, D. O. 


| fifty thousand ($250,000) dollars in cash, 


under old conditions. James found a solution of the difficulty. | 
Connor Bros. Co., Rockville Center | He invented a device which would BP | 
N. Y.—418 engineers; demand for union vent the loss of oil. This device, known | 
wages; returned under old conditions. - — ne et = mye | 
Weiner Bros. and Sporkin, Philadel- | 39, 1909, and became patent No. 941925. | 
phia, Pa.—120 clothing workers; demand | This patent was immediately put into 
an ania a company signed | yse in the manufacture of machines by 
Saree __| the petitioner and has been so used ever 
Cass & Rosenthal, New York City—150 | since. This deflector is absolutely essen- | 
coat makers; alleged violation of con- | tial to the planetary system of gearing 
tract; agreement to observe terms of! in speed reduction machines. The peti- 
contract. | tioner is the only company which makes 
| this planetary type of transmission re- | 
duction and the petitioner ¢an furnish | 
wider and larger faced gears than any 
: - : f its itors. This is due princi- 
industry, the nature of the dispute. the | of its competitor 
number of workers involved, the cause | Pally to the use of the James patent 
of the dispute and the terms of settle- | °!! deflector. 


ment: — | Oil Deflector 
King’s Station Mine, Princeton, Ind.— Prevents Leakage 


Strike of 200 miners; question of over- 
The adoption of the James patent oil | 


Other Cases Settled. 


A list follows of additional cases set- 
tled, with the name of the company or 





time pay; submitted to arbitration. 

Blackfoot Coal Co., Pike County, Ind.— | deflector had a decided effect on the com- | 
Strike of 200 miners; working condi-|pany’s business. The company could 
tions submitted to arbitration. | then assure the customer that oil leak- 

Hemstitchers, pleaters, tuckers, New;age had been eliminated. Since peti- 
York City—Strike of 4,000 needle work- | tioner began using this device in its ma- 
ers; wages and working conditions; 40-| chines it has greatly increased and ex- | 
hour week granted and some wage in- | panded its business plant. Its plant for- | 
creases, ; !merly was a two-story building covering | 
_Jacbb Seigel Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— | a lot 40’ x100’. Afterwards its plant con- | 
Strike of 150 coat makers; demand for | sisted -f one two-story building occupy- 
union recognition; company signed union | ing a lot 120’x 120’. In the years 1921 
agreement. 7 ; j and 1922 there’ was a period of general 

Feldman & Son, Philadelphia, Pa.—| business depression which affected the ' 
Strike of 150 clothing workers; demand | sales of petitioner in those years. 
or union recognition; company signed| ‘phe greater portion of the sales in-| 


union agreement ¢ re f : | 
wage ean and granted 5 per cent | dicated represent sales of apres Verne 


Steinberg-Oritsky, Philadelphia, Pa— | ion transmission machines. 
Strike of 150 clothing workers; demand | 
for union recognition; company signed | 
union agreement and granted 5 per cent 
wage increase. 

Darhoff & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike of 135 clothing workers; demand 


which depended for their sales on the 
sales of the machines and were conse- 
quently dependent upon the James pat- 
ent oil deflector. The petitioner also 
produced and sold some other products 


| was conveyed to the petitioner, 2,500 


'the petitioner, the patent had an unex- 
| pired life of three years and five months. 


also included parts of such machines | 


tion. 

The Preisdent presented to the atten- 
tion of the board the written proposal of 
D. O. James to transfer and assign to 
this corporation the aforementioned pat- 
ent, which was read by the secretary, 
and which said proposal is in these 
words: 

D. O. James Manufacturing Co., 

1120 West Monroe Street, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: I hereby offer to the D. 
O. James Manufacturing Company, any 
and all right, title and interest that I 
may now have, or éver had in the James 
Patent Oil Deflector, procured Nov. 30, 
1909, and offer this to you for the sum 
of two hundred fifty thousand ($250,000) 
dollars in cash, or in stock,of your cor- 
poration, provided you accept this propo- 
sition within 10 days hereafter. 

Dated at Chicago, IIl., this 2d day of 
July, 1923. : 

Yours truly, . 

(Signed) D. O, James. 

After due consideration of said pro- 
posal, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Whereas, D. O. James, owner of the 
James patent, of Nov. 30, 1909, has of- 
fered to this corporation all his right, 
title and interest in and to said patent, 
together with all property rights and 
good-will of said patent. 

Whereas, in the opinion of this board, | 
after due consideration regarding the 
value of said patent. : 

Whereas, this corporation can use said 
patent to advantage; 

Therefore, be it resolved that this board | 
purchase the said patent and good-will of 
said patent for the sum of two hundred 


or in stock of this corporation. : 
Be it further resolved that the presi- 
dent, and viee president of this corpo- 


proper legal steps to secure the trans- 
fer and assignment of said patent and 
any and. all future rights, title and in- 
terest of the said D. O. James in and 
to the said patent to the extent of the 
aforementioned amount. 


Capital Stock Given 
In Payment of Patent 
The transaction was closed 


| 





shortly 


On Jan. 1, 1928, the petitioner had 
| outstanding capital stock in the amount 
| of $30,000, composed of 300 shares of 
|a par value of $100 per share. D. O. 
James owned 156 of these shares. Dur- 
ing 1923 the authorized capital stock 
of the petitioner was increased from 300 
shares to 3,000 shares having a par 
value of $100 per share. As a result 
of the transaction by which the patent 


shares of the additional capital stock 
were issued to D. O. James. The remain- 
ing 200 shares of the additional stock 
remained in the treasury of the peti- 
tioner as treasury stock. The 2,500 
shares of stock issued to D. O. James 
were worth $250,000 at the time issued 
to him. 

The expiration date of the patent was 
Nov. 30, 1926. At the date of the trans- 
fer of the patent from D. O. James to 


For the year 1923 the petitioner de- 
ducted 6/41 of $250,000 ($36,525.30) 
from its gross income on account of ex- 
haustion of the said patent. The Com- 
missioner reduced the basis for exhaus- 
tion to $70,672.12. and allowed 6/41 
thereof ($10,342.26) and disallowed 
$26,243.04 of the exhaustion deduction 
claimed by petitioner. 

For the years 1924, 1925, and 1926 the 
petitioner deducted from gross income on 
account of exhaustion of the said patent, 
12/41 ($73,170.72), 12/41 ($73,170.72), 
and 11/41 (67,073.26), respectively, of 
$250,000. The Commissioner disallowed 
all claims for exhaustion in those years. 
Commissioner Siefkin 

Writes Opinion 

Siefkin: The sole question for deter- 
mination in this proceeding is the basis 
for calculation of exhaustion of a patent 
during the years 1923, 1924, 1925, and 
1926. The patent in question is known 
as “The James Patent Oil Deflector,” 
which was transferred to the petitioner 
by D. O. James shortly after July 2, 









for union recognition; company signed 
union agreement and granted 5 per cent 
wage increase. 

Surpass Leather Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Strike of 325 leather workers; de- 
mand 25 per cent increase; returned at 
old rates. 

High School Building, Allentown, Pa.— 
Strike of an unreported number of men 
in building trades; nonunion iron work- 
ers; union iron workers for future con- 
tract. 

General Outdoor Advertising Co., New 
York City—Strike .of 123 bill posters; 


wages and working conditions; granted | 


44-hour week with increase. 

Fort Wayne City Light and Power Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.—Strike of 90 linemen; 
asked 10 cents an hour increase; granted 
5 cents an hour increase. 

Comerford Amusement Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.—Strike of 105 operators; 
asked wage increase; granted increase 
of $1 and 50 cents to sound and silent 
operators. : 

Neckwear workers: New York City— 
Controversy with 4,000 needle workers; 
wage cut of 25 per cent; wage cut with- 
drawn, some minor concessions made on 
operations. 


The Calendar of the Board of Tax 
Appeals will be found on Page 10. 








which were not related to these machines 
but the amount of this business was 
minor. The expansion of the petitioner’s 
business was due to the James patent 


1923, in exchange for $250,000 par value 
of stock of the petitioner. This stock at 
the time of the transaction had a value 
of $250,000. For the year 1928 the re- 




























Cancellation—1928 Act— 


holder at a fixed 


under the option, held: 


2493.)—IV. U. S. Daily 1688, Sept. 


and 1926 Acts— 


transfer, which took place subsequent 
in the stock of the corporation, heid 


v. Commissioner. (B. T. A.)—IV. U. 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


revenue act of 1924 which are similar to 
provisions of the revenue act of 1926. 
Section 204 (c) provides: (c) The 
basis upon which depletion, exhaustion 
wear and tear and obsolescence are to 
be allowed in respect of any property 
shall be the same as is provided in sub- 
division (a) or (b) for the purpose of 
determining the gain or loss upon the 
sale or other disposition of such prop- 


erty. 

Section 204 (a) provides: (a) The basis 
for determining the gain or loss from 
the sale or other disposition of property 
acquired after Feb. 28, 1913, shall be the 
cost of such property; except that: 

(8) If. the property (other than stock 
or securities in a corporation a party to 
a reorganization) was acquired after 
Dec. 31, 1920, by a corporation by the 
issuance of its stock or securities in con- 
nection with a transaction described in 
paragraph (4) of subdivision (b) of sec- 
tion 203 (including, also, cases where 
part of the consideration for the transfer 
of such property to the corporation was 
property or money in addition to such 
stock or securities), then the basis shall 
be the same as it would be in the hands 
of the transferor, increased in the amount 
of gain or.decreased in the amount of 
loss recognized to the transferor upon 
such transfer under the law applicable 
to the year in which the transfer was 
made * * * 

Section 203 (b) (4) provides: No 
gain or loss shall be recognized if prop- 
erty is transferred to a corporation by 
one or more persons solely in exchange 
for stock or securities in such corpora- 
tion, and immediately after the exchange 
such person or persons are in control of 
the corporation; but in the case of an 
exchange by two or more persons this 
paragraph shall apply only if the 
amount of the stock and securities re- 
ceived by each is substantially in pro- 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
* Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 








Income—Dividends—Stock Dividends—Distributions by Corporations—Stock 
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Taxation 


Money Paid for Redemption of Stock 
Issued as Dividend, Held to Be Taxable 





Amount Considered as Increase to Shareholder in Ruling 
By Bureau of Internal Revenue. 





In a memorandum opinion, the Income| redemption of stock not issued as a stock 


Where a corporation distributed stock share for share with stock then 
held by each stockholder but such stock bore a provision that 20 per cent of 
the amount thereof would be redeemed by the company at the option of the 
rice, and a taxpayer turned in a portion of such stock 
The amount realized from the disposition of the 
stock redeemed constitutes taxable income, but the remaining shares were 
a stock dividend and, therefore, nontaxable as income. Bur. Int. Rev. (I, T. 


Deductions—Exhaustion—Patent Rights—Basis of Computation—1921, 1924 


Where an individual,*who was the inventor of a device on which he held a 
patent, transferred such patent to a corporation and as a result of the 


of the patent in the hands of the corporation should be the same as the 
basis of computing exhaustion in the hands of the transferror since the 
patent remained in actual control of the same party.—D. C. James Mfg. Co. 


No unpublished ruling of decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
has held that the sale of a portion of 
stock, issued as a stock dividend, to the 
issuing corporation under an optional 
agreement constitutes taxable income to 
the stockholder. 

The facts presented were that the cor- 
poration issued stock with a provision 
that a portion thereof should be re- 
deemed by the corporation at a certain 
time and on a certain basis. The stock- 
holder accepted the optional offer and 
disposed vu. his stock 

That part which he allowed the cor- 
poration to redeem then became a tax- 
able dividend because tantamaunt to a 
cash distribution, but the other remained 
a stock dividend and nontaxable. 

pati anche, 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


INCOME TAX 2493. 


16, 1929. 


to 1920, obtained a controlling interest 
: The basis of computing exhaustion 


S. Daily 1688, Sept. 16, 1929. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


portion to his interest in the property 
prior to the exchange. 

Section 204 (c) of the revenue act of 
1924 provides that the basis upon which 
depreciation is to be allowed shall be 


the same as is provided in subdivision 
(a) or (b) for the purpose of-determin- 
ing gain or loss upon the sale or other 
disposition of such property. 

Section 204 (a) of the revenue act of 
1924 provides that the basis for deter- 
mining gain or loss on the sale or other 
disposition of rey acquired after 
Feb. 28, 1913, shall be the cost of such 
property, with certain exceptions. One 
of the exceptions is set forth in subdi- 
vision (8). 

Subdivision (8) provides that if the 
property was acquired after Dec. 31, 
1920, by a corporation by the issu- 
ance of its stock or securities in connec- 
tion with a transaction described in 
paragraph (4) of subdivision (b) of sec- 
tion 208, then the basis shall be the same 
as it would be in the hands of the trans- 
feror, increased in the amount of gain 
or decreased in the amount of loss recog- 
nized to the transferor upon such trans- 
fer under the law applicable to the year 
in which the transfer was made. 

The type of transaction referred 
to in section 2038 (b) (4) of the 
revenue act of 1924 is that in which 
property is transferred to a corpora- 
tion by one or more persons solely in 
excange for stock or securities in such 
corporation, and immediately after the 
exchange such person or persons are in 
control of the corporation. 

It seems clear that the transaction in 
this case falls within section 203 (b) 
(4), and the basis for calculating depre- 
ciation on the property exchanged is the 
basis in the hands of James, increased 
in. the amount of any gain derived, or 
decreased by the amount of loss sus- 
tained upon the transaction as recog- 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


Memorandum Opinion 

Advice is requested relative to the 
determination of the taxable gain re- 
sulting from the disposition to the M 
Company by A on Mar. —, 1929, of y 
shares of class “A” stock of the M Com- 
pany following a distribution of class 
“A” stock as a stock dividend to the 
holders of record of the common stock 
as of January —, 1929. 


The class “A” stock is preferred as 
to dividends over the common stock at 


the annual rate of — per cent a share,| 


such dividends being cumulative. One 
share of class “A” stock was distributed 
for each share of common stock then 
held. The class “A” stock was issued 
with the further provision. however, that 
20 per cent of the amount thereof would 

purchased or redeemed by the com- 
pany at 10x dollars a share upon pre- 
sentation of the certificate properly in- 
sap along with payment of the trans- 
er tax. 


Stock Purchases ; 
Increased by Dividend 


From 1921 to 1927 A purchased, ap-| 


parently in various lots, 2.5y shares of 
the common stock, which, as a result 
of a 100 per cent stock dividend, were 
increased to 5y shares. A accordingly 
received 5y shares of the class “A” stock, 
and in accordance with the terms of the 
issue surrendered y shares to the com- 
pany on Mar. —, 1929, and received as 
consideration therefor 20z dollars, less 
transfer tax. 


With reference to the question pre- 
sented, attention is directed to section 


he as follows: 


Redemption of stock.—If a corporation 
}eancels or redeems its stock (whether or 
|not such was issued as a stock dividend) 
at such time and in such manner as to 
make the distribution and cancellation or 
redemption in whole or in part essentially 
equivalent to the distribution of a taxable 
dividend, the amount so distributed in re- 
demption or cancellation of the~ stock, to 
the extent that it represents a distribution 
of earnings or profits accumulated after 
Feb. 28,1913, shall be treated as a taxable 
dividend. In the case of the cancellation or 





115 (g) of the revenue act of 1928, which 








dividend ‘this subsection shall apply only 
if the cancellation or redemption is made 
after Jan. 1, 1926. ? 

To the extent of 20 per cent thereof, 
the class “A” stock was subject to re- 


demption at the option of the holder by 
presentation of the certificate at any 
time from the date of issue to the close 
of business on Mar. —, 1929, and the 
consideration therefor in the amount of 
10x dollars a share less transfer tax 
was available to the holder in cash dur- 
ing such time. 

Such redemption of stock clearly comes 
within the above-quoted provisions of 
the statute and the transaction is held 
to be equivalent to the distribution of 
a taxable dividend, assuming the com- 
pany to have had on hand earnings or 
profits accumulated after Feb, 28, 1913, 
equal to or in excess of the amount paid 
to the shareholders. 


The entire amount realized by A from 
the surrender of the y shares of such 
stock on Mar. —, 1929, should accord- 
ingly be reported as a taxable dividend 
subject to the surtax only. On the un- 
derstanding that the remaining shares of 
the class “A” stock received by A were 
not redeemed, the transaction resulted 
in a true stock dividend as to such shares 
which did not give rise to taxable in- 
come but which called for the allocation 
or apportionment of the costs of the 
various lots of his commo stock then 
held between such common stock and the 
— “A” stock received as a stock divi- 

end. 


As will be seen from the’ foregoing 
four-fifths of @ share of the class “A” 
stock was received as a stock dividend 
for each share of the common stock then 
held. The value of the class “A” stock 
at the time is shown to have been 10x 
dollars a share. The value of the four- 
fifths of a share received with each share 
of the common stock was therefore 8x 
dollars and the value of the common 
share is shown to have been 25x dollars, 
the total of such two values being 33x 
dollars. The cost of the various lots of 
the common stuck then held as previously 
increased by the 100 per cent stock divi- 
dend should accordingly be apportioned 
between the common shares and the class 
“A” shares distributed as a stock divi- 
dend in the ratio or proportion of the 
respective values as indicated above. 


Traffic Through Suez Canal 
Set High Record Last Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tionality leads in number of transits and 
tonnage, followed by Netherland, Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Japanese in the 
order named. Norwegian vessels showed 
a greater number of transits than Amer- 
ican but of ‘smaller tonnage. 

American shipping showed.an' increase 
in 1928, as compared with 1927 and 1926, 
but declined when compared with 1925, 
the latter being the record year for 
American shipping. 











...1N a cigarette 


oil deflector. ’ 


| The petitioner has been able to retain 
its customers from the date of incorpo- 
ration to the present. Among such con- 
| sistent customers of the petitioner are 
the Ford Company, the General Electric 
|Company, Armour & Co., B. F. Goodrich | 
iz Co., pane Pes Co., The American 
| Flour Co., The American Maize Products : 

Co., The Universal Portland Cement Co., | bY Section 230 there shall be allowed as 
Eastman Kodak Co., Milwaukee Electric OnuCtOns: i a ig aa 

Ry. Co., F. L. Smith Co., the Crown Cork (7) A reasonable allowance for the 


& Seal Co., Thomas Elevator Co., the| aypaustion, wear and tear of 
| ’ property 
"By July 1,-2098, the petitioner ad oe. | ted, '0, tne, fade or business, including 
| cumulated a surplus of ‘$273,431.17 which . ae . a Ss anennee 
|was its surplus on that date. On July 2, ‘ati “a th 2 computation ates: 
1923, D. O. James submitted to the peti- Arse a ag = to M ot Papeete ie 
|tioner in writing an offer of sale of the et Section 331 of i $018, _ 
patent on the James patent oil deflector | 199] has no application bess. “ie ok n 
for a consideration of $250,000 in cash or dy Constructi . A ate. 
nag Fis ps yee jnedy Construction Co., 4 B. T. A. 276.° 
8 , y. c: |For the year 1923 petitioner is entitled 
on anne of the ne “ the | to depreciation upon the cost of the pat- 
board of directors of the D. O. James ent, $250,000. 
Manufacturing Company held July 35, We now turn to a consideration of the 
1928, were as follows: basis for computation of depreciation for 
The meeting was called to orded by D.\the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. There are 
O. James, president, who stated the ob-| set forth below pertinent sections of the 


spondent used a basis of $70,672.12 in- 
stead of the $250,000 claimed by the pe- 
titioner, and for the years 1924, 1925, and 
1926 he allowed no deduction for exhaus- 
tion of the patent. 

Section 234(a) of the revenue act of 
1921 provides: 

That in computing the net income of 
a corporation subject to the tax imposed 





















Hir THE NAIL on the head” ... cut out the 
frills, give smokers the one thing they want-— 
and sales will take care of themselves. 

At least, that’s the Chesterfield platform. The 
one thing smokers want is good taste—and that’s 
the one thing we're interested in giving them— 


“TASTE above everything " 





FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


© 1929, Laceutt & Myaas Toaacco Co. 
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Agriculture 


Tariff Rate on Toys | Western Europe Leads World as Area 
Of Least Illiteracy, Survey Discloses 


Is Found to Apply 





/ 
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Customs Rulings 





To Display Dolls America Only Nation of More Than 100,000,000 Inhabi- 
tants With Rate of Less Than 10 Per Cent. 


—— —————___ 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


Customs Court Rejects Claim 
That Articles Are: Not 
Kind Used By 
Children. 


New York, Sept. 14.—Certain so-called 
display dolls were the subject of a test 
case which the customs court here has 
just decided in favor of the Government. 
The dolls in question, entered in the name 
of P. C. Kuyper & Co., were invoiced as 
“Maharadscha” and “Bajadare,” repre- 
senting Indian potentates. According to 
the evidence they are used, sitting on 
pillows, for decorative or display pur- 
poses. 

The court declines to accept the im- 
porters’ view that these dolls are not, of 
the kind used by children and the col- 
lector’s assessment at 70 per cent ad 
valorem, as toys, under paragraph 1414 
of the present tariff law, is affirmed. 
Claims were made by the importers for 
duty at 25 per cent, under paragraph 
1303; 30. or 35 per cent, under paragraph 
1818; or\40 per cent, under paragraphs 
921 or 1021. 

Judge Sullivan writes the opinion of 
the court, pointing out that samples of 
the doils were not before the court and 
that no evidence was produced to show 
the component material of chief value. 
On the record as submitted by the im- 
porters, the court concludes that the col- 


lector’s rate of 70 per cent must stand. 
(Protest 285680-G.) 





Fruit Pests Are Blamed 
For Damage to Peach Crop 


During the present peach season, 
American peach growers lost due to the 
ravages of two insects, the plum cur- 
culio, an old native pest, and the ori- 
ental peach moth, a recent introduction 
from the plant, between $12,000,000 and 
$15,000,000 worth of peaches, according 


to an oral announcement made on Sept. | 


14 by Dr. A. L. Quaintance, Associate 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, De- 
‘ partment of Agriculture. 

Dr. Quaintance added that the Bureau 
would take all possible steps to correct: 
the trouble to the fullest extent possible 
for another season. 

Growers and consumers alike - have 
been greatly impressed with the wormi- 
ness of the fruit of the present season, 
and the cause for the situation has 
been on account of the great abundance 
of these insects. Also, Dr. Quaintance 
stated that the plum curculio and the 


oriental peach moth destroyed or ren- | 
dered unfit for commercial purposes | 


throughout the States east or about the 
Mississippi river, probably not less than 
$12,000,000 or $15,000,000 worth of 
peaches, 











most part, along the shores of the North 
and Baltic seas. 


Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Switz- 
erland claim to have little or no illiteracy 
among their peoples. Though the indices 
on which those claims are based are un- 
reliable, the claims are not far from cor- 
rect. 

Among the foreign-born.10 years of 
age or over in Canada the census of 
1921 showed 11,352 Danes, of whom 1.74 
per cent were unable to read and write; 
43,025 Norwegians, 1.4 per cent; 38,175 
Swedes, 2.67 per cent; and 4,595 Swiss, 
1.52 per cent. The literacy quality of 
the emigrants serves as a check on the 
rates given for the mother countries. 


All oe four nations, each compara- 
tively smaf in area and population, have 
strong school systems, and both public 
opinion and law require that the children 
attend. With the exception of Switzer- 
land, their peoples are homogeneous and, 
while there are three racial divisions of 
Switzerland, each division is compara- 
tively pure within itself, 


All are in only a slight degree sub- 
ject to immigration. All have maintained 
national governments long enouzh to be 
responsible for the status of literacy 
within their borders. 


Other Countries Low 
In Illiteracy Listed 


Closely bordering on this section of 
little or no illiteracy are Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, England and 
Finland, France, the Irish Free State, 
The Netherlands, North Ireland, and 
Scotland, with small _ percentages of 


their citizenry that can not, at least, | 
is a] 


read and write. Cz@choslovakia 
recently established national entity. Its 
literacy rate is still affected Ly the for- 
mer rule of Austria-Hungary. 

Most of these countries, like the four 
previously mentioned, are giving of 
their human wealth to others by emi- 
gration rather than receiving it by im- 
migration. 

Of 24 European divisions, Ireland 
stands highest (30.5 per cent) in the 
per cent which its native-born living 


overseas is of the population of the! 


mother country. Norway (14.8 per cent), 
Scotland ({4.1 per cent), and Sweden 
(11.2 per cent), are second, third and 


| fourth, respectively; England and Wales 


are seventh; and Denmark eighth. They 
are in general above the median per 
cent of emigration. 


America Has Rate of 
Less Than 10 Per Cent 


Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and 
the United States of America have popu- 
lations predominantly European or the 
descendants of Europeans. 
have been until a short time ago, subject 
to a considerable influx of immigrants. 


Wales, | 


They are, or | 


Their literacy rates are the products not 
of their own schools alone, but of those 
of several other countries. 


Native whites in the United States are 
2 per cent illiterate; foreign-born, 13.1 
per cent. The Canadian-born of Canada 
are 4.8 per cent illiterate; the British- 
born, 0.76 per cent, and the foreign-born, 
12.11 per cent. 

‘The United States is the only nation 
with more than 100,000,000 inhabitants 
that has a rate of less than 10 per cent, 
and that rate, it must be remembered, 


includes all races within the continental 
borders, 


The European peoples in the Union of 
South Africa, Papua, and Malaysia have 
carried with them their belief in educa- 
tion; have established schools for their 
own children, and are extending schemes 
for school training to the indigenous 
populations. 

The Canal Zone, Norfolk Island, and 
| Samoa are strategic military and trad- 
ing points that are held and manned by 
the peoples of literate nations. 


Report Given on Absolute 
Number of Illiterates 


Japan is the only oriental nation that 
has deliberately and by its own efforts 
reduced its illiteracy rate on the central 
islands to a western European level and 
has done so in a surprisingly short time, 
about one generation. The very low rate 
(0.88 per cent) given in the table is not 
entirely borne out by census figures for 
Japanese in other countries; those in 
| Canada are 20.4 per cent illiterate; those 
in the United States, 11 per cent. 

The 22 political divisions each of which 
reports an index of less than 10 per cent 
have a population of 312,094,449. This 
jis the total for which some form of illit- 
|eracy statistics was obtainable. To this 
must be added the figures for Eupen and 
Malmedy, and the aboriginal groups in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Papua (in 
all 422,994), making a combined popula- 
{tion of 312,517,448, or 17.17 per cent of 
| the 1,820,000,000 estimated as the popu- 
lation of the earth about 1920. 

The combined area is 11,110,995 square 
miles, or a little more than one-fifth 
(21.8 per cent) of the earth’s land area, 
estimated at 52,000,000 square miles, ex- 
|clusive of the uninhabited polar regions. 

As to absolute number’ of illiterates, 
the reports are: Australia, 220,100; Bel- 
gium, 515,308; Canada, 341,019; Canal 
Zone, 751; Czechoslovakia, 866,048; 
France, 2,657,271; New Zealand, 47,315; 
Norfolk Island, 40; Papua (Europeans). 
|148; American Samoa, 239; Union of 
South Africa (Europeans), 40,241; and 
|the United States, 4,931,905. The total 
}is 9,620,385 for the 12 countries named. 

Denmark, England and Wales, the 
Irish Free State, Japan, The Nether- 
lands, North Ireland, Norway, Scotland, 
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may well be forgiven 


Any police sergeant 


lighting. 







‘The darker ~ 


the street 


The louder 
the whistle 


eee. Not altogether. Even a grown man 


for “whistling to keep his 


courage up” —on some streets. 


will tell you that the per- 


centage of assault and robbery cases drops amazingly 
the moment a community installs adequate street 


Light, in itself, is no substitute for a police force. 
But it isa first-rate aid to both the prevention and 
detection of crime, as progressive American commu- 
nities are everywhere discovering. 


General Electric lighting specialists, working with 
your local power company, are ready at all times to 
aid in solving your lighting problems, and the G-E 
ene is your assurance of quality in the materi- 


als an 


equipment installed. The same monogram 


appears on a multitude of electric appliances for 
home, office, and factory. It is an unfailing guide to 
electrical correctness and dependability, 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M., E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


,GENERAL ELECTRIC. 


« 
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Commerce , 


Potato Acreage in Florida | Latin American Automobile Purchases 


Made Largely on Installment Basis 


And Texas to Be Extended 


Florida and Texas growers of early 
potatoes hae reported to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agricuflure, it was announced Sept. 14, 
that they intend to plant 37,600 acres 
for next spring’s crop, as compared with 
31,080 acres planted for the 1929 crop. 





More Than 80 Per Cent of Sales Handled on Deferred Pay- 


ment Plan; United States Cars Dominate Market. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


The full text of the Bureau’s state- 94, The percentage covering passenger 


ment follows: 


cars is 96; trucks, 86; and buses, 86. 


This increase is not excessive, in view | In all of the Latin American countries 


of the relatively low supply of old pota- | 
toes that will be on hand next Spring. 
The Bureau estimates that stocks of 
merchantable potatoes on hand Jan. 1, 
1930, will be around 75,000,000 to 80,- 
000,000 bushels, as compared with 131,- 
000,000 bushels on Jan. 1, 1929. 

With normal yields, the greater plant- 
ings in the two States would produce 
about 4,100,000 bushels, as compared 
with 3,277,000 bushels in 1929, and, even 
if production should reach 4,500,000 
bushels, the price of the crop, in the 
Bureau’s opinion, should not fall far be- 
low the average secured in 1929. 


Traffic Bureau Intervenes 
In Omaha Livestock Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced, Sept. 14, that it had author- 
ized the Sioux City Traffic Bureau to in- 
tervene as a party in the proceeding in- 
volving the Omaha Livestock Exchange 
et al. v. The Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company et al.,- Docket No. 
22405., 





Sweden, and Switzerland—countries for 
which unreliable indices were used— 
must have at least 600,000. Eupen and 
Malmedy and the aboriginal groups men- 
tioned above may be estimated as hav- 
ing 250,000 illiterates. 

This group of political divisions in- 
cludes in its population approximately 
10,500,000 persons 10 years of age and 
over that can not read and write. 

(The statement on areas of least illit- 
eracy may be found in “Illiteracy in the 
Several Countries of the World” Bulletin, 
1929, No. 4, Bureau of Education, copies 
of which may be procured from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 15 cents per copy.) 








under consideration there are approxi- 
mately 736,608 registrations of all types, 
and the American share is slightly more 
than 95 per cent. 

Of a total of 31,650 automobiles ex- 
ported from the United States to Carib- 
bean countries in 1928, 88 per cent were 
sold on the installment plan. Separate 
figures show 87 per cent for passenger 
cars and 91 per cent for trucks and 
buses. 

In South America the percentage cov- 
ering time sales of American exports 
of 114,539 automobiles is only slightly 
lower, being 84 per cent—85 per cent 
of passenger cars and 82 per cent of 
trucks and buses. 


The extent and the importance of the 
installment-selling system in Latin 
America is readily apparent when it is 
remembered that in the United States, 
the cradle of the plan, slightly more 
than 58 per cent of automobiles were 
thus sold during 1928, the percentage 
having declined during the preceding two 
or three years. In Europe the estimated 
percentage of automobiles sold on time 
during 1927 was approximately 61 per 


| cent. 


While in many Latin American coun- 
tries, and particularly in Central Amer- 
ica, the legal situation of installment 
selling is not settled (such protection 
as is afforded the seller often being ef- 
fected in a roundabout way), it would 
seem that the practice is developing 
soundly if we look to the percentage of 
repossessions, which in the Caribbean 
countries amounts to an estimaied 2.9 
per cent of total installment sales of 
automobiles, and which in South Amer- 
ica was slightly lower, 2.36 per cent. 
These figures are somewhat higher than 
those for Europe, where in 1927 the esti- 
mated repossessions were about 1 per 
cent, but as the forms of contracts used 
become more uniform and legal policies 
more settled in Latin America, this 





fairly low percentage~of repossessions 
may be expected to decrease. 

In the Caribbean countries, Salvador 
leads in the percentage of motor vehi- 
cles sold on time, practically 100 per 
cent; seldom is a transaction made for 
cash even among the small wealthy 
class; in Mexico and Costa Rica the fig- 
ure is 90 per cent for all classes of vehi- 
cles; Panama and the Canal Zone and 
the Dominican Republic sell 90 per cent 
of passenger cars on time, the Dominican 
Republic 98 per cent of its trucks and 
Panama 95 per cent of trucks, buses, and 
taxis. 

Guatemala sells 90 to 95 per cent of all 


| vehicles on the installment plan and Porto 


Rico 80 to 90 per cent of passenger cars, 
95 per cent of trucks, and all buses and 
taxis. The figures for Cuba are 80 per 
cent for passenger cars, 90 for trucks 
and all buses. For Haiti and Honduras 
the percentage is between 75 and 80, for 
Nicaragua 75 per cent for all classes of 
vehicles. 

In South America the percentages are 
equally high. Nearly 100 per cent of 
automobiles in Paraguay are sold on 
time, 98 per cent in Colombia, and 90 
per cent in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Vene- 
zuela. In Uruguay and Brazil the figure 
for passenger cars is 90, for trucks 90 
in the former and 80 in the latter; for 
buses and taxis in Uruguay and for taxis 
in Brizal, 95 per cent; for buses in Bra- 
zil 50 per cent. 
¢ Peru sells 85 per cent of all motor ve- 
hicles on the installment basis, and Chile 
80 per cent of cars, 70 per cent of trucks, 
and 95 per cent of chassis. Argentina, 
the largest Latin American consumer of 
automobiles, sells the lowest percentage 
on time, 60 per cent of cars, 80 of trucks, 
and 99 per cent of buses and taxicabs. 

This estimate, however, is not con- 
curred in by one large American corpora- 
tion selling a very great number of ve- 
hicles in Argentina; it estimates only 
25 per cent of passenger cars, 50 to 60 
per cent of trucks, and 100 per cent of 
buses and taxicabs. Whether this com- 
pany based its estimates on its own sales 
or on the total for all makes in Argen- 


[Highway Signs to Guide 


Air Pilots Are Suggested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
describe in detail the standard system of - 
marking recommended for use through- 


out the Nation by the Commerce Depart- 
ment, 


“A highway, when viewed from the 
air, stands out very clearly and is, there- . 
fore, one of the pilot’s best landmarks if 
he knows what highway it is,” Mr. Blee 
said. “As soon as surface arteries of 
motor travel, particularly the Federal 


and State roads, are properly marked to 
facilitate their identification from the 
air, they will constitute an extremely 
helpful aid to air navigation by enabling” 
any pilot to check his position by a 
glance at the map. The general use of 
a standard system of air marking that 
will convey the necessary information to 
aircraft pilots, in the simplest and most, 
effective manner, is today one of the 
most immediately needed aids to air 
navigation; and it is very important that 
the highway system of the entire country,. 
be properly air marked. It is urged, 
therefore, that the air marking of high- 
ways be undertaken wherever possible.” 


The Department of Commerce recom- 
mends for this purpose quite simple 
markings involving in each instance the 
official route number preceded by the 
letters “U S” in the case of Federal 
highways, or by the State abbreviation 
for State highways. Wherever practi- 
cable, the symbols should be lettered’ 
directly on the pavement, using charac- 
ters from 10 to.30 feet in height, depend- 
ing on the width of the paving. 


These markings, which should read 
from west to east or south to north. 
depending upon the general direction of 
the highway, should be placed at all in- 
tersections with other highways and at 
internals of not more than 20 (prefera- 
bly 10) miles, along the routes. 

Mr. Blee said that any good grade of 
chrome yellow or white traffic paint 
(preferably two coats) may be used for 
this work, but recommends that chrome 
yellow be used wherever possible. In the 
case of light colored pavements, the 
chrome characters may be outlined in 
black. 

‘<<cchecsncnssatnase=pans-=nacannsspananpa oneenelssniosienenaetateeeaehpeeainlseeanieaeieoenieaneiemseeene 
tina is not clear; nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that the figures arrived at by the 





representative of the Department of 
Commerce are more nearly accurate. 





























How ARMOUR and COMPANY’S New Methods 


Benefit the Public 


M 


suming public. 
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ODERN invention produces such important improvements so 
frequently that only large business organizations, with en- 
lightened leadership, can pass on.their full benefits to the con- 


New devices, designed not only to speed the work, but also to 
save manpower and to perform better the operations of preparing 
meat and meat products, are used by the new Armour and Company 


wherever possible. 


For‘example, electrically-driven saws are used in the Armour pack- 
ing plants, to replace the old-fashioned cleavers. 


Besides lightening the labor, these power-operated saws make pos- 
sible a degree of accurate workmanship never before attainable by 
even the most skillful workers. 


Thus, the delicate marrow in meat bones—which would quickly de- 
teriorate if exposed to the air—can now be protected by leaving a 
No workman could possibly perform this 
precise operation with a cleaver. The consumer’s interest is advanced 
because the neat operation resulting from méchanical saws maintains 
the freshness of Armour meat. 


thin wall of hard cartilage. 


Similarly, the use of moving tables and conveyors reduces loss by 
shortening the time required to prepare the meats for the cooling and’ 


curing rooms. 


Mechanical equipment eliminates many operations formerly per- 
formed by hand, thereby lowering the cost, and performs the work 
faster and more accurately than was possible in the past. 


By applying every available mechanical invention, the new Armour 
and Company produces meats and meat products of a degree of qual- 
ity never before attainable and at a cost lower than was possible in the 


days of hand labor. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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Milwaukee to Extend 
System in Washington 


: Shipments Abroad” |Baltimore & Ohio Defends Proposal 
ee dee Expected to Be To Acquire Control of B., R. & P. Road 
ne : Largest Since 1920 Benefits to Public Predicted as Result of Closer Association 


Of Two Carriers. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on Sept. 13 that*it had /au- 
thorized the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Compatly, Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7708, to construct and 
operate a line of railroad in Lewis 
County, Wash. The proposed new line 











we Total for First Eight Months 
-*- Shows 8 -Per Cent 
Gain Over 1928 

“The only active opposition comes 


Figure. from the Delaware & Hudson Company, 


ie sful applicant for a lease 0 t east, 
Py WContinued from Page 1.1 « the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. Its) its only active opponent. |in a southeasterly and easterly direc- 


‘products which formerly were in the mi- only witness was its president, Mr. Loree.| «9. It will cement and permit the de- tion to a connection with a line of the 

3 *;mority, he stated. That he had nothing new to offer over) velopment of the relationship between | Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade Railway in 
---- Mr. Hopkin’s foreword to the Depart-| the suggestions made in 1926 is evi-| the two companies which has stood the! +1. south central portion of section 32, 

+'ment’s bulletin reviewing foreign trade |denced by the fact that the testimony| test of 30 years actual experience. - The | sscrindhths Ad Sha, eae eek 

“for the last fiscal year follows in full| given by this intervener consisted only advantages to the public in that rela- | to p ; : 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Uke & a aS ee Rae sais |eonnection with the applicant’s existing 
een considered fo aa ; . 
and ‘ts desirability from the standpoint | line in the east central portion of ‘sec 


other railroad. 
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, Rate Decisions 


given through its” assignment to any| Rochester & Pittsburgh a part of the extends approximately one mile from a} 
* * 


f| of the Baltimore & Ohio is admitted by tion 31, township 14 north, range 2 east, | 








Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Finance Docket’ No. 7708.—Application 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Rail- 
road So. for Authority to Abandon that 
Portion of its Railroad Extending from 
Broadalbin to Northville, N. Y. Hearing 
now assigned for Sept, 18, at Albany, N. 
Y., vefore Examiner Davis, cancelled and 
is reassigned for hearing Sept. 19, Al- 
bany, N. Y., before Examiner Davis. 

|Finance Docket No. 7528.—Proposed Re- 

| routing of Grand Trunk Car Ferries. 
| Finance Docket No. 7319.—Operation 
by Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 

Ry Co. Assigned for oral argument 

Oct. 17, Washington, D. C., before Divi- 








nt 


AvutTtor 
PUBLISHED 





sion 4, upon exceptions to the Exami- 
ner’s proposed report. 

No. 21997.—G. W. Laughlin, Assistant 
Grand Chief Engineer and National 
Legislative Representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers et 
al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co, 
et al. Hearing now assigned for Sept. 
17, at Washington, D. C., before Exami- 
ner Rogers, cancelled and reassigned for 
hearing Oct. 25, Washington, D. C., be- 
fore Examiner Rogers. 

| No. 13576.—B. J, Carney & Co, et al. v. 
Director General, as Agent, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. 
Hearing now assigned for Sept. 25, at 
Spokane, Wash., before Examiner Later, 
cancelled. . 





Chicago Group to Intervene 
In Wabash Merger Plan 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
“announced on Sept. 14 that it had au- 





Statements ONty Are Presenten Herrin, Berna 
ITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unirep States DAILY 


Extensions 


|President of Santa Fe 
Would Serve Denver Union 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on Sept. 18 that Henry B. 
Lautz, of La Junta, Colo., assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Company, ap- 
plied: on Sept. 12, Finance Docket No. 
7824, for permission to serve as director 
of the Denver Union Terminal Railway 
Company, to which office he was elected 
on Aug. 6, 1929. 
thorized on Sept. 7 the intervention as 
a party of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce in the pending application of 


| the Wabash Railway Company, Finance 
| Docket 7685, for authority to acquire 
control of certain carriers, 














, ; in a repetition by him of the reasons 
ee earlier advanced, the introduction of the 


Both exports and imports increased old record in 131 I. C. C., and the run- 


-¢ substantially in quantity during 1928-29, 
' ..@losely paralleling the expansion in do- 
**“mestic business. There was a particu- 
‘larly large growth in our exports of 
finished manufactures in the early 
“months of 1929, and for the year they 
_totaled $2,509,000,000, over one-fifth 
‘more than in 1927-28. ; 
’ Exports of merchandise, including re- | 
exports totaled $2,623,000,000 in the first | 
“half of 1929, which was larger than in 
any corresponding period since 1920 and 
the total for the fiscal year was $5,374,- 
- 900,000, which surpassed that of any} 
year since 1920-21. Imports amounted | 
to $4,292,000,000 which was the largest 
value on record except for the years 
1919-20 and 1925-26, when average im- 
‘port prices were higher. Imports of gold 
_exceeded exports by $155,000,000 as cam- 
pared with an outward movement of 
*-$498,000,000 in 1927-28. Foreign loans 
were also sharply reduced from the rec- 
* “ord volume of a year earlier. 


rs Wheat Exports Small. 


The outstanding increases in values of 
éxports during 1928-29 were shown by 
automotive products, machinery, gaso- 
line, and iron and steel products. Cotton 
exports were considerably larger in the 
last six months of 1928 than a year 
earlier but were much reduced in the 
first half of 1929. Wheat exports were 
unusually small following the harvest of 
1928 which partly offset increased trade | 
in other articles. 
- Canada, which supplanted the United 
Kingdom as the leading individual mar- 
ket for our exports in 1927-28, attained 
a more marked lead in 1928-29. The 
largest percentage increase occurred in 
exports to South America, but exports 
to every other continent showed consid- 
+ erable gains. 

Imports were much larger in quantity 
in the first half of 1929, causing values 
*' to &xpand considerably. Import prices, 

however, averaged about 5 per cent lower 

than in 1927-28. Semimanufactures | 
. showed the outstanding increase in value | 
chiefly as a result of an increase of two-| 
fifths in imports of copper combined with | 
’ @ considerable advance in its average 
price. 


Rubber and Silk Imports High. 





The quantity of crude material im-' 


ports expanded and both rubber and raw 
silk were imported in record volume, but 
‘ the total value of crude materials de- 
clined, which was entirely ascribable to a 
} sharp reduction in the price of rubber. 


| 





« Imports of finished manufactures were 
‘ substantially larger, but the value of 
foodstuff imports was about the same as 
in 1927, despite considerable changes in 
: the prices and quantities of coffee, sugar | 
and cocoa. 
Imports from every continent except 
Latin North America increased in value, 
‘ the relative changes being considerable 
for South America and Africa. Imports 
‘\ from Germany and Chile had the great- 
. est increases in values, while imports 
‘' from British Malaya showed the largest 
» reduction. 
‘ (The discussion of foreign trade of the 
‘ United States, prepared by Grace A. 
', Witherow, division of statistical re- 
search, has been published as Trade In- | 
‘' formation Bulletin No. 650.) 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 







The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


,, on Sept. 14 made public decisions in rate 
‘cases which are summarized as follows: 
: ae en Bee Company v. St. Louis- 
an Francisco Railway Company. Deci 
Aug. 19, 1929, . oe ae 
: Rate charged on fresh apples in carloads, 
; from Republic, Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., 
« found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
8225.—Restriction in absorption of switch. 
+ ing charges of Alton & Southern Railroad. 
Decided Aug. 31, 1929. 


Proposed reduction in absorption of 
1 Switching charges of the Alton & Southern 
at East St. Louis, Il., found not justified. 


;, Suspended schedules ordered canceled and 
|. proceeding discontinued. 
No, 20449.— Walter Verhalen Company et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
}. Company et al. Decided Sept. 3, 1929, 
t: Rates on fruit and vegetable baskets and 
; hampers, in carloads, from points in trans- 
continental groups E and F to California 
1 destinations found unreasonable. Reason- 
able rates prescribed for the future. 
No. 20086.—Sumter Packing Company vy. At- 


lantic Coast Line Railroad Company et! 


al. Decided Sept. 4, 1929, 
_ 1. Carload rates on fruits and vegetables, 
in metal cans in boxes or barrels, from Sum- 
‘ter, Manning, Summerton, and Greeleyville, 
. C., to certain destinations in Ohio, In- 
diana, eastern Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


| ning criticisms formed while in the hear- 


|the contrary, he expressly denied that 


| have not entirely disappeared, ng gh 


ing room and listening to the testimony 
submitted by the applicant. 

“Mr. Loree did not ask that the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh be allo- 
cated to the Delaware & Hudson. On 


he made any such request. He did offer 
to purchase the stock under contract to 
the Baltimore & Ohio at the cost to it. 
But what his purpose was in so doing| 
he did not disclose. 

“His object is more vague than it was 
in 1926, for though at that time there 
was some testimony as to a plan of a 
singularly elusive nature, today there is| 
no such suggestion whatever. And it is| 
a matter of public knowledge, of which} 
the Commission is well advised, that| 
whatever plans he may have had, they| 
have certainly been changed, if they 





the comparatively recent sale (not with- 
out profit) of the stocks of two rail-| 
roads which were commonly said to have} 
a prominent place in whatever plans | 
may have been in mind. | 

“Again, as we pointed out at the time) 
of the proposed lease of the Buffalo, | 
Rochester & Pittsburgh by the Delaware | 
& Hudson, it is obvious that the chief| 


consideration then obtaining was the pri-}| 


vate interest of the shareholders of the | necessity 


Delaware & Hudson, and not the interest | 
of the public generally. * * * 

“A very interesting picture is given) 
of the situation with respect to the 13) 
Northeastern States and the great im- 
portance of their protection, in which 
the railroad transportation facilities 
figure prominently. There is nothing in} 
his testimony, or in this record, to show! 
how the interests of that section of the| 
country will be harmed by the acquisi- | 
tion of control of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
or that they will not continue to be fully | 
met by the transportation facilities which 
today serve that territory. 

“Nor is there anything to show ex- 
actly how the continuance of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson as an independent road 
and the consideration of the needs of its 
shareholders will meet the requirements 
of the 13 Northeastern States. 


Final Disposition 
Of Stock Discussed 


“At this point we may say that per- 
haps this particular feature is not quite 
so important in Delaware & Hudson 
eyes as it is pictured, for we find that 
regard for it disappears when that com- | 
pany’s interests are concerned. For they 
are apparently quite willing to forget | 
this feature and acquire the stock of the | 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with- | 
out any disclosure at all as to what is| 
to be done with it—whether that road | 
will be used for the benefit of the 13 
Northeastern States in conjunction with | 
the Delaware & Hudson or otherwise, or | 
whether that stock may not in turn be 
disposed of perhaps with substantial 
profit to the treasury of the Delaware 
& Hudson, no doubt a matter of interest 
to the shareholders but one in which the 


| public can find nod benefit. 


“We believe, therefore, for these rea- 
sons as well as for others which appear 
throughout the brief, that the plea for 
delay in disposing of this application 
should be denied. * * * 

“At this point we venture to summa- 
rize the advantages which, in our judg- 
ment, the testimony shows will accrue 
to shippers, to the public generally, and 
to both the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh through 
the approval of the control asked in this 
proceeding, and which we very confi-| 
dently assert fully meet the burden of | 
proof which is upon us. They are as 
follows: 

“1. The proposal to make the Buffalo, | 


| 





ton & Texas’Central Railroad Company | 

et al. Decided Sept. 4, 1929. 

1. Rate charged on imported prepared | 
desiccated coconut, in carloads, from Gal- 
veston, Tex., to Dallas, Tex., found not un- 
reasonable. 

2. Rate charged on a like kind of traffic | 
from New Orleans, La., to Dallas, Tex., 
found unreasonable, Reparation awarded. | 
No. 21595.—Walcott & Lincoln, Inc., v. Chi-| 
cago & Alton Railroad Company (William | 
W. Wheelock and William G. Bierd, re-| 
ceivers). Decided Sept. 4, 1929. 

Rate charged on corn, in carloads, from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Chicago, IIL, which | 
originated beyond and was stored in transit 
at Kansas City, found applicable. Complaint | 
dismissed, | 


pany v. Texas & Pacific Railway Company | 
et al. Decided Sept. 4, 1929. | 
Rate charged on shipments of live poul-| 
try, in carloads, from various points in 


reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 21817.—May Company v, Reading Com- 
pany et al. Decided Sept. 4, 1929. 


designs from Philadelphia, Pa., to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, found not unreasonable or other- 





‘and in Kansas-Missouri territory as de- 
;Scribed in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, found not unreasonable in the past, 
‘but unreasonable for the future. 

j,, 2. Carload rates on the same commodities 


from the same origin points to certain des- 
tinations in Iowa, Nebraska, western TIIli- 
‘nois, Wisconsin, and to certain Kansas- 
Missouri destinations outside of the Kansas- 
Missouri territory described in the Consoli- 
‘dated Southwestern Cases, found not to have 
, been or to be unreasonable. 

8. Carload rates on the same commodities 
a the same origin points to West Plains, 
/Mo., and Winfield, Wichita and Emporia, 
‘Kans., found to have been and to be un- 
‘reasonable. 

4. Less-than-carload rates on the same 
commodities from the same origin points to 
ithese same destinations found not to have 
,been or to be unreasonable except that prior 
‘to Feb. 1, 1929, those rates on vegetables, 
‘in metal cans in boxes or barrels, within 
‘southern territory, found unreasonable to 
the extent that they. exceeded the contem- 
‘poraneous fourth-class rates on like traffic 
ee and to the same points. 
+: 5, Reasonable rates prescribed for the fu- 
‘ture and reparation awarded on certain past 
shipments. Complainant not shown to have 
‘been damaged by any undue prejudice which 
‘may have existed. 
|. 6. Pourth-section relief denied. 
is 7, Appropriate orders entered. 

‘No; 20978.—Charies Dennery, Inc., y. Hous- 








wise unlawful, Complaint dismissed. 
No, 21813,—Edward Flor Company v. Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company et 


al. Decided Sept. 4, 1929. 

Carload of saddle trees, saddlery hard- 
ware, wooden patterns, paper patterns, and 
“iron forms” from Jefferson City, Mo., to 
Demorest, Ga., found undercharged. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 21790,—Warren Lamb Lumber Company 
v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company et al. Decided Sept. 4, 1929. 
Rates charged on numerous carloads of 

{lumber and articles taking lumber rates 

from Rapid City, S. Dak., to destinations in 


official territory found inapplicable. Rep- 
aration awarded, 
No. 21709.—Carrollten Excelsior & Fuel 


Company, Ltd., v. New Orleans & North- 
eastern Railroad Company. Decided Sept. 
4, 1929. 

Rate on slab cordwood and excelsior wood, 
in carloads from Sandersville, Miss., to New 
Orleans, La., found not unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No, 21601.—Arkansas Tie & Timber Com- 
pany v. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company. Decided Sept. 4, 1929, 

Rate charged on two carloads of hewn 
white-oak railroad ties from Osborne, Ark., 
to Pittsburg, Kans., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 


| their development the Commission will be 


|short line between Chicago, New York 


|saving of $450,000, later to be increased 


| points. 


|New England, avoiding present longer 
|route and heavy grades. 


|tain commodities in place of the two- 


No. 21818.—F, C, Pennington Produce Com-; through Lake Michigan ports to ppints 


Toxato New Orleans, La. found sat en | the more economic operation of the com- 


Charges collected on shipment of floral | 


tionship are obvious, and by permitting 


acting upon the basis of long past ex- 
perience, a sure test and one not so often 
afforded. 

“3, There will be a more extensive and 
intensive use of existing facilities and 
equipment, especially in the greater use 
of the Baltimore & Ohio grain elevators 
at Baltimore, in the use of the Balti- 
more & Ohio box car equipment in sup- 
plying the admitted needs of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, and most im- 
portantly in the greater use of existing 
facilities in the establishment of a new 


and New England. : , 
“4, Substantial annual savings will be 
made—presently in the out-of-pocket 


to $600,000, and eventually reaching not 
less than $1,000,000 per annum. ; 

“5. Large capital expenditures will be 
avoided by: 

“(a) Construction of combined ter- 
minal facilities at Pittsburgh instead of 
separate facilities. 

“(b) The use of Baltimore & Ohio 
equipment and locomotives to supply 
needs of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh. 

“(c) Making effective the new short 
line from Chicago to New York and 
Philadelphia and thus overcoming the 
of an expenditure west of 
Pittsburgh on Baltimore & Ohio lines of 
between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000. 

“(d) Use of existing facilities in es- 
tablishing Baltimore & Ohio new short 
line from New York to Chicago in place 
of new construction. 

“(e) Providing, through the Baltimore 
& Ohio, short-line facilities which will 
make unnecessary the construction of 
the so-called Harriman line across Penn- 
sylvania at a cost of, approximately 
$300,000,000. 

“6. Competition will not be diminished 
to any material degree. On the con- 
trary a more economic form of competi- 
tion will be provided and the competitive 
status of the two roads with other rail- 
roads will be strengthened. 

“7, Existing routes and channels of 
trade will be maintained, and new com- 
petitive routes will be opened, more 
especially as to ex-lake traffic through 
Buffalo. 

“8. Traffic now largely, if not entirely, 
lost to Baltimore & Ohio will be regained 
and increased, more especially in grain, 
flour and Jake traffic. 


New Business Expected 
From Improved Service 


“9, New business may reasonably be 
expected to be attracted to the two lines 
following opening of new routes, single 
line haul, improved schedules and service. 

“10. Lower freight rates will result by 
substitution of lower one-line-haul rate 
in place of higher two-line-haul rate in 
effect, and in the establishment of lake- 
and-rail or rail-lake and rail differential 
routes from or through Lake Michigan 


“11. New direct one-line route from lake 
ports of Buffalo and Rochester to Atlan- 
tic seaboard port of Baltimore to handle 
present traffic and new traffic develop- 
ing particularly through the Panama 
Canal. 

“12. One-line haul from the Missis- 
sippi Valley to northern New York and 
Canada and to Atlantic seaboard. 

“13. Wasteful competition will be 
avoided, fourth section violations avoided 
and traffic retained. 

“14. Both railroads will be benefited 
and strengthened by the mcreased and 
wider opportunities which each affords 
the other and from which increased traffic 
will be developed. 

“15. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
will aid in establishment of Baltimore & 
Ohio new short low grade line from Chi- 
cago to New York and Philadelphia aid 


“16. Competitive status of the cities of 
Buffalo and Rochester will be improved. 
The acquisition of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh by any other railroad at 
Rochester would leave that city served 
by only one main line. 

“17. Public will benefit by establish- 
ment of one line haul for important 
traffic in place of two or three-line hau! 
over which it now moves; by the estab- 
lishment of lower singte-line rates on cer- 


line scale now applicable; by the estab- 
lishment of lower lake-and-rail or rail- 
lake and rail differential rates from or 


on via the Baltimore & Ohio; by the 
elimination of duplicate operations now 
conducted; by improved service; and by 


bined roads permitting savings of not 
less than $1,000,000 per annum. 

| “18. Baltimore & Ohio will be af- 
forded entrance to Buffalo, it being the 
only trunk line without access to that 
city. 

“19, The price proposed to be paid for 
the stock is fair and reasonable. 

“20. Fair and reasonable provision is 
made for the balance of the outstanding 
stock through the offer to buy all of it 
at the same price as for the majority, 
i. e., $100 per share. * * *” 


Application of New Rates 
On Wagons Is Suspended 


By an order entered on Sept. 14 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3353, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Sept, 15, 1929, until 
Apr. 15, 1930, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Supplement No. 
75 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s tariff, I, C. 
C. No. 2008, and Supplements Nos. 55 and 
59 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s tariff, I. C. 
C, No, 2011, joint with other agents. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
reduce the rates on farm or logging 
trucks or wagons, carloads, between east- 
ern, central, and southern points, on the 
one hand, and southwestern points, on 
the other hand, 
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PRESENTATION 


The Most Highly Perfected Motor Cars 
in the World Today 


- 


sew CADILLACS © 
newL A SALLES 
new FLEETWOODS 


A greater line of more than 50 magnificent 


new types and models 


A Lower and Wider Price Range on All Body Styles 


New Designs— Lower Racier Lines—Greater Seating Capacity — 
Larger Engines— More Power and Speed—Richer Finer Fisher and 
Fleetwood Bodies—Non-Shatterable Security-Plate Glass Stand- 
ard Equipment in All Windows, Doors and Windshields —Syncro- 
Mesh Silent-Shift Transmission —Safety-Mechanical Four-Wheel 
Brakes—New Harmonized Steering System—New Recessed 
Instrument Panel—Every Essential Engineering and Mechanical 


Feature Refined Beyond all Previous Cadillac Standards 


With the advent of these three superb 
lines of new Cadillacs, La Salles and 
Fleetwoods, in a lower and wider 
price range, the doors automatically 
open to admit thousands of new own- 
ers to the Cadillac family. 


The market has never known cars as 
highly perfected or as complete in 
every major and minor detail. So, too, 
on a price comparison basis, the 
market has never offered so large a 
measure of in-built worth. 


So sharp and striking is the advantage 
in favor of Cadillac, LaSalle and Fleet- 
wood in the performance, appearance 
and price alignment of this greatest 
of all Cadillac programs, that it 
amounts to the creation of a new 
Cadillac business and a new and vastly 
greater Cadillac public. 


Cadillac, the world’s quality stand- 
ard, becomes also the price and value 


‘standard of the world by which all 


other car values must come to be 
judged. 


Expressed in the fewest possible words 
with a full sense of their weight and 
importance, Cadillac promises in 


these three groups the greatest chassis 
value, the greatest body value, and 
the greatest gross and net monetary 
value known to the motor industry 
of the world today. 


The first promise of greater chassis 
value can quickly be demonstrated by 
description, examination and part- 
and-quality comparison with the 
world’s costliest cars. 


It can be proved" likewise by per- 
formance demonstration—revealing 
measures of power, speed and accel- 
eration, transmission ease, braking 
certainty and riding luxury which 
even Cadillac-La Salle-Fleetwood 
have not attained before. 


The second promise will reveal itself 
at a glance in Fisher and Fleetwood 
bodies so rich and beautiful that the 
average body appears almost tawdry 
by comparison. 


The third promise can be verified by 
studying the very best that the market 
offers in chassis, performance and ap- 
pearance and noting how far beyond 
this other best the Cadillacs, La Salles 


and Fleetwoods go in all respects. 


A summing up of this comparison can 
have only one result—proof positive 
of the statement printed above and 
reprinted here for emphasis: 


Cadillac, the world’s quality stand- 
ard, has become also the price and 
value standard of the world by which 
all other motor-car values must come 
to be judged. 


Not in any one thing but in all 
things—in speed plus acceleration 
plus power plus economy plus appear- 
ance plus non-shatterable Security< 
Plate Glass plus Syncro-Mesh Silent< 
Shift Transmission plus Safety- : 
Mechanical Four-Wheel Brakes—so 
unmistakably the greatest monetary 


value of the industry that no buyer 


need call upon a salesman to point 
it out for him, 


v v ” 


+ + » Consider the delivered price as well ag 
the list price when comparing dutomobile 
values. Cadillac-LaSalle delivered prices 
include only reasonable charges for delivery 
and financing. 836 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General 


Motors 
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Awards for Carrying 
Ocean Mail Criticized 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1929 





Mail Contracts 


Senate to Debate Controversial Items 
In Administrative Part of Tariff Bill ' Distributed Pro Rata 





By Senator Fletcher Unobjected Comsreiztee Changes Adopted; Minority Mem- 
bers Ask Tax Data on 200 Individuals end Firms. 





Commerce Committee May 
Consider Need for Change 
in Merchant Marine 
Act. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
desire for more appropriations for ocean 
mail contract service. 

’ Mr. Fletcher expressed the opinion 
that the Way out was for the Post Office 
Department to get rid of wasteful and 
unwise contracts. 


“JT think there is no doubt whatever 
that the Mississippi Shipping Company, 
Inc., of New Orleans, referred to in a 
letter of the Postmaster General to the 
President, had assurances when it 
bought the ships, that the mail would 
continue to go to. that line and that the 
company would continue to enjoy the 
benefits of mail contracts. 


“It borders on bad faith to deny to 
them what théy understood to be one 
of the assets of that line. The main 
purpose-of the Jones-White Act of 1928 
was to encourage private enterprise to 
take over Government-operated lines and 
to develop and expand an American mer- 
chant marine in overseas trade. 

“It is conceivable that some outsider, 
operating other, lines and serving other 
sections and other ports, might offer a 
lower bid in order to get increased bene- 
fits for themselves, while the public in- 
terest would be served by letting the 
contract to even a higher bidder serv- 
ing other sections and other ports where 
it is important to secure needed and 
proper transportation facilities, looking 
to future development. An outside bid- 
der might endeavor in this way to break 
down competition and to destroy a serv- 
ice which the public interests require 
should be maintained.’ 

“It may be that some contracts for 
ocean mail service have been made 
which should not have been made and 
that the money for carrying the for- 
eign mails has been used where it 
should not have been used, thus deplet- 
ing the foreign mail service fund, -and 
that the interdepartmental committee 
now finds that they have not sufficient 
funds to enable them to make contracts 
which should be made. Their remedy 
would be to get rid of wasteful and 
unwise contracts and then they would 
be able to make the'contracts that should 
be made in the interest of the public 
as well as in the interest,of helping 
toward the building of a merchant ma- 
rine jn foreign trade. 

“T do not at present see any need for 
a clarification of the merchant marine 
act of 1928. 

“In round numbers, foreign mail con- 
tracts cost the Government $9,000,000 a 
year before the Jones-White Act went 
into effect. Then it was claimed that 
the revenues derived would equal or ex- 
ceed that amount under the new condi- 
tions; and the Government felt. it could 
raise the postage ratés witholt being 
out of pocket. It was thought there 
would be an increase in the volume of 
the mails resulting from the new busi- 
ness and that the Government might 
figure on $18,000,000 as the cost of the 
contract to the Government instead’ of 
the $9,000,000 before the act, and still 
have the Government come out whole on 
the . expense.. 

“Now I understand it will require 
something like $30,000,000 a year to 





carry out all the contracts that have 
been entered and that are applied 
for in carrying the foreign mails. ese 


funds should be available for mainte- 
nance of those steamship lines that can 
be legitimately classed as essentially 
mail routes and that, therefore, can be 
justifiably supported under the law. 
“These funds ought not to be used to 
cover operations over trade routes where 
practically no mail is moving or where 
perhaps no mail will ever move. I am 
afraid that there are instances where 
contracts of that kind have been made.” 


Changes in Membership 
Of State Banks Announced 


Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal Reserve System during 
the week ended Sept. 13, were an- 
nounced Sept. 14, by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 

Change of title: The Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank, Rochester, N. Y., has changed its 
title to Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y, 

Voluntary withdrawal: Sioux Center 
State Bank, Sioux Center, Iowa. 

Authonjzed to accept drafts and bills 
of exchange up to 100 per cent of capital 
and surplus: Harriman National Bank 
& Trust Co. New York, N, Y.; First Na- 
tional Bank, Mobile, Ala. 














[Continued from Page 1.] 


powerful now than it was prior to the | 
suit which was initiated by the Govern- 
ment? It is infinitely amore powerful 
today in its devastating course or its de- 
structive manipulation of the markets 
and of prices than it ever was before. 
“Does the Senator believe that the 
steel trust does not today, through the 
Steel Institute of which it is a member 
and which it dominates, indicate the level 
which shall be set on pig’ iron or steei 
ingots and in scores of finished and semi- 
finished products, and that the so-called 
independents take refuge under the pow- 
erful wings of the trust? Does the Sen- 
ator not know that if either of these in- 
dependents dared to transgress out and 
decide on secret understandings to lower 
prices that immediately the recalcitrant 
member would be doomed by this great | 
juggernaut to destruction ? 

“Some of the ablest economists and | 


business men, and some of those who | 
have been interested in the trusts and in | 
their formation, have admitted the ef- 
fectiveness of tariff legislation to in- 
crease the opportunity for trusts to mul- 
tiply their power.” 
Rule for Reporting 
Appraisals Is Amended 
Returning to the reading of the bill, 
the Senate adopted a Finance Commit- 
tee amendment striking out House 
language requiring appraisers to report 
the value of merchandise to collectors 
within 120 days after the date of entry. 
A new section written into the bill by 
the House, making subject to seizure 
mammals or birds, alive or dead, im- 
ported from countries whose laws for- 
bid the taking of such animals, was 
stricken out by the Finance Committee, 
whose action was approved by the Sen- 
ate. Senator Smoot explained that it 
was thought the United States Govern- 








Four Witnesses Ammnounced 
In Naval Investigation 





_ CContinued from Page 1.] 
porations that contributed to the $25,000 
paid Mr. Shearer as.an observer at the 
Geneva conference. These three com- 
panies are named in the suit filed in 
New York by Mr. Shearer for a sum 
of approximately $250,000 which, he al- 
leges, is- due him for his work at Geneva. 
_A certified copy of this complaint is 
in the hands of the investigating sub- 
committee and “may be made use of at 
some time in the hearings,” said Mr. 
Shortridge. 


The decision of the subconimittee to 
call the company officials before the tes- 
timony of Mr. Shearer is heard was not 
explained by. the chairman, Senator 
Shortridge, other than to say that the 
investigators are anxious to “get facts 
and evidence,” 


“At some stage in the proceedings, Mr. 
Shearer will be produced,” said Mr, 
Shortridge. 

The committee is not exercising its au- 
thority to -issue subpoenas, explained its 
chairman. In order to save time and ex- 
pense, the three companies have been 
communicated with and have forwarded 
the names of their officials best equipped 
to supply the information desired by the 
investigators, The men requested to ap- 
pear are those whose names were sug- 
gested. 

As the inquiry proceeds, the subcom- 
mittee will, from time to time, call on 
additional witnesses whose names are 
suggested in the testimony, he ex- 
plained. 

Asked whether the early hour named 
for the meeting of the subcommittee does 
not indicate an extensive investigation, 
Senator Shortridge replied: 

“It may be more or less long and 

drawn out.” 
_ The subcommittee, he said, will hold 
itself strictly within the limits of juris- 
diction conferred by the resolution in- 
troduced by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and agreed to by the Senate. 
This resolution names specifically the ai- 
leged aetivities of Mr. Shearer and cer- 
tain shipbuilding corporations at the 
Geneva conference, and does not pertain 
to any propaganda relating to the latest 
moves of President Hoover toward a 
naval armament agreement. 

Every witness will be sworn, said Sena- 
tor Shortridge, as will the stenographer 
who will take down the testimony. 


a 
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which contains a comprehensive 
survey of this Company's record 
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ment should not enforce laws of foreign 
nations in such a way. 

Senator Blease (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, introduced an amendment to ex- 
empt from such duty as is carried in 
the bill all cement purchased by gov- 
ernmental and political divisions, Fed- 
eral, State, municipal, or otherwise. 

Protest against the amendment re- 
stricting the plant quarantine powers of 


the Secretary of Agriculture, as proposed | 
: : ~s grt | total gece me of $1,486,492,000 to the 


by the Finance Committee, was made in 
the Senate, Sept. 14, by Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida. He submitted a tel- 
egram from a New York firm interested 
in Florida fruits, and supplemented that 
protest with remarks characterizing the 
amendment as a “serious and dangerous 
restriction” of the quarantine powers 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
also offered a letter from the commis- 
sioner of agriculture and industry of 
Alabama, Seth B. Storrs, saying the 
adoption of the amendment would open 
the doors to many foreign pests. 


Senator Fletcher gave notice that he | 
purposes to speak in protest against the | 


amendment. 


“T think I shall be able,” he said, “to 
convince the Senate that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on 
Finance ought not to be agreed to.” 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, in 
charge of the bill, agreed to reserve ac- 
tion, pending opportunity to Senator 
Fletcher to be heard in opposition to it 
in the Senate. 


Assistant Secretary Dunlap 


Explains Procedure 

The Department of Agriculture ex- 
pects to use every lawful means at its 
disposal to prevent the importation into 
the United States of all foreign plant 
diseases and pests, Acting Secretary 
Dunlap stated orally Sept. 14. Mr. Dun- 
lap’s statement was made in connection 
with the action of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York in approving the 
Proposed amendment to the tariff law 
restricting the powers of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to prohibit entry of plants 
and seed into the United States, 


Mr. Dunlap pointed out that the De- 
partment does not take action until it 
has sought legal advice to be assured 
that the action will not be an encroach- 
ment on law. He explained that the 
Department is careful to do nothing in 
violation of law. 


Acting Secretary Dunlap also sent let- 
ters to Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
transmitting a report of the Department 
of Agriculture in which the Department 
gave reasons for opposition to the pro- 


Lposed change in the tariff law. 





Rates Suspended on Cheese 
In Southwestern States 


By an order entered on Sept. 14 in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket | 
No. 3351, the Interstate Commerce Com. | 
mission suspended from Sept. 15, 1929, | 
until on 15, 1930, the operation of cer- | 
tain schedules ag published in Supple- | 
ment No. 17 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s | 
tariff I. C. C. Nox. 1996. 


The suspended schedules propose to | 
cancel the present commodity rates on| 
cheese, in carloads, ftom O’Fallons, 
Nebr., to points in Oklahoma, Texas, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana, used in construct- | 
ing through combination rates from 
Gering, Nebr., and other points beyond, 
from which no through rates are in ef- 


fect, which would result in material in- 
The Board of Directors has 
pa: 
A Stock at the rate of 1/40th of 
On the basis of the current market price 
Scrip for fractional shares will not be 
sufficient additional scrip to complete full 











creases. 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 
ta, Dividend No. 19 oa Class A Stock 
Pino’ 
i declared the regular quarterly 
3 dividend on the Class A Stock 
yable November 1, 1929, in 
Class 
one share of Class A Stock for each share 
held of record at the close of business 
September 30, 1929. 
for the Class A Stock of about $69 per 
share, this dividend yields a return of 
about $6.90 per share per annum. 
delivered, but will be credited to the stock- 
holder’s account until a full share hos 
accumulated. Stockholders can purchase 


8. 

Payment in stock will be made to all 
stockholders éntitled thereto who do not, 
on.or before October 15, 1929, request pay- 
ment in cash, 

. M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 


September 12, 1929. 





Treasury Certificates 


In Revenue Districts 


Sectional Division of Allot- 
ments Among Subscribers 
Tabulated by Treasury 
Department. 


A table showing, by Federal reserve 
districts, the amounts of subscriptions 
received and allotted was prepared by 
the Department of the Treasury and 
made public in connection with the an- 
nouncement that allotments totaling 
$549,707,500 had been made against the 


proposed new issue of Treasury certifi- 
cates. 

The complete table follows: 

Federal Re- Subscrip- Subscrip- 

serve Dist. tions Recd. tions Altd. 
Se $74,250,000 $27,218,000 
New York ..... 653,602,500 217,362,500 
Philadelphia 143,740,500 51,105,000 
Cleveland ..... 97,375,000 44,753,000 
Richmond ..... 37,651,500 20,001,500 
Atlanta ....... 58,635,000 25,650,000 
Chicago ....... 116,734,500 53,914,000) 
St. Louis ...... 27,517,000 14,167,500 
Minneapolis .. 16,805,500 10,186,500 
Kansas City... 28,024,500 17,320,500 
ee 62,721,000 27,814,000 | 
San Francisco.. 168,684,500 39,528,000 
Treasury ...... 750,500 692,000 

Total ..... .$1,486,492,000 $549,707,500 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase of 23 Per Cent 


Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing Sept. 11, and made public by the 
Board Sept. 14, aggregated $19,560,000,- 
000 or 23 per cent above the total re- 
ported for the preceding week, which in- 
cluded but five business days, and 22 per 
cent above the total reported for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to ap- 
proximatley $18,644,000,000, as 


ceding week and $15,170,000,000 for the 
week ended Sept. 12 of last year. 








United States & Overseas Corporation 


For further information regarding the Corporation and its Stock, attention is called to the letter from the President of 
the Corporation, copies of which will be furnished on request and from which will be noted, among other things, that: 
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United States Treasury Statement 








Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business Sept. 12, as made public Sept. 14 


Corresponding Corresponding 
Period . Period 
RECEIPTS, This’ Month. Last Year Fiscal Yr.1930. Fiscal Yr. 1929 
Customs .....--eese++++5  $19,417,898.44 $18,299,811.68 $127,989,571.15 $115,687,975.97 


Income tax 30,511,961.39  22,152,859.20 97,605,894.76 89,448,703.78 


sete eeneee 


Mise. internal revenue.. 17,793,543.86  15,425,757.59 127,305,105.78 118,899,386.15 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal .......-seees a “Wi cade csediek nl beni pine Bene BOONES .« 6 vin paaliies ut 
Interest .......+ec008 Gs Cine ds bined ON Ge wees Tio es 10,019,359.57 10,019,359.57 
Railroad securities...... 3,003.02 64,401.35 565,627.00 1,024,205.16 
All OthOrs. .6 5.6 -scevcee ; OCMST HG © ssc cGreersie 492,548.78 113,747.74 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) ........--. 1,161,935.46 1,429,476.76 11,884,595.24 11,814,419.89 
Proceeds sale of surplus u 
DIONE 655 > vo ycesets 261,989.23 47,097.21 2,898,215.99 2,530,276.03 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 630,316.81 953,195.38 5,200,481.34 5,208,125.48 
Other miscellaneous.... 6,152,966.46 4,112,306.21 36,016,845.38 36,091,878.25 





$420,003,244.99 
$254,929,199.74 


$390,838 ,078.02 
$318,261,388.86 


$76,028,102.57 $62,484,905.33 
$38,353,981.74 $59,400,767.69 


Total ordinary 


Excess of expenditures. . 


EXPENDITURES. 


General expenditures... $91,604,662.53 $83,157,771.87 $461,017,117.22 $431,474,921.54 











“Interest on public debt 1,189,505.73 1,580,684." 22,570,767.20 23,479,994.05 
Refund customs ....... 502,846.97 429,361.50 4,065,767.71 3,753,129.72 
Refund interna] revenue 3,044,754.80 4,287,672.44 25,485,150.54 32,817,888.66 
Postal deficiency ....... 15,000,000.00  10,000,000.00 15,000,900.00 20,000,000.00 
Panama Candl.........,. 324,458.83 363,789.60 2,265,299.24 1,697,965.33 
Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads .........s++++ 5,100.28 81 7654,367.92 ~¢10,221.88 
War Finance Corp...... 1,909.68 +896,09 $28,466.79 $154,609.37 
Shipping Board ....... 1,344,395.13 692,707.01 7,382,088.62 4,284,590.01 
Alien property funds... 507,906.90 290,031.11 1,083,651.58 142,215.27 
Adj. service cert. fund.. 122,765.92 4100,074.54 611,843.79 88,596.03 
tCivil-service ret. fund $466,157.92 $397,441.25 19,967,852.44  — 19,625,988.11 
Invest. of trust funds— 

Govt. Life Insurance. . 1,163,290.49 1,416,987.73 11,589,360,34 11,553,906.56 
D.C. Teachers’ Retirem't $1,355.08 oy sekeia 222,588.86 187,876.45 
tFor. Service Retirement ............. 45,060.48 363,692.61 | 192,539.52 
Gen. R. BR. Contingent... ........0ss0> 12,539.03 72,646.04 712,636.88 

Total ordinary...... $114,344,084.31 $101,728,023.02 $571,014,991.48 $549,157,416.88 
HinWind CORE. cus svdeca: os sles ema 20,157,050.00 $103,864,950.00 $159,931,550.00 
Rec, for estate taxes.., pt Y erreree eer NGO sav ialegea owes 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc... on ob 6 ee Lo Pe sak ee 503.25 10,500.00 

WOON ccasvestanksae $38,000.00 $20,157,650.00 $103,917,453.25 $159,942,050.00 


Total expenditures. $114,382,084.31 $121,885,673.02 $674,932,444.73 $709,099,466.88 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included, 

*The figures for the month include $12,638.03 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
$104,094.37 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $21,672.96 and $153,694.14, respectively. 
+Excess of credits (deduct); {The amount of the appropriations available July 1 of 
$20,500,000 for the civil service retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the For- 
eign Service retirement fund were invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes 
maturing June 30, 1934. In addition, interest on investments in the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund due June 30, of $3,482,257.53, together with a cash balance of 


| $117,742.47, aggregating $3,600,000, were likewise invested in the special Treasury note 
com- | 


pared with $15,204,000,000 for the pre-| 


issues, making the total invested on this account $24,100,000. Also, other amounts avail- 
able on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service retirement and isability fund 
aggregated $182,000, making the total investment on that account $398,000. Variations 
in working cash balance account for any difference in amounts charged above. 
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Only a portion of this offering represents pew financing by the Corporation. 


600,000 Shares 


Common Stock 


(No Par Value) 
Carrying Stock Purchase Warrants 


Finance 
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Foreign Exchange ‘ 


h 
New York, Sept. 14..-The Federal. Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasary the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dea with 
the conversion of foreign cufrency ‘or the 
purpose of the assessment and col ection of 
duties vem merchandise imported into “> 


United States, we have ascertained “and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates/ 
in the New York market at noon ay for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) .....-..++e0+++ 14.0727 
Belgium (belga) ........++e++ sees 18.8921 
Bulgaria (lev) ........seeeeeeeees 00.7202 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ....+++++++ 02.9590 
Denmark (krone) .....++++e+seee 26.6179 


England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) .... 





Greece (drachma) .... 01.2914 
Holland (guilder) .. 40.0725 
Hungary (pengo) 174344 
Italy (lira) .....-. 06. 5 
Norway (krone) .........see+eee% 26.6237 
Poland (sloty). ...). 5.00 ees cedwuss 11.2088 
Portugal (escudo) ......-.-+5000: 4680 
Rumania (lea) ......-cccessevens 00,5933 
Spain (peseta) ......sesecseerrece 14.7438. 
Sweden (krona) ..... +. <c<ges-ceduen 1766 
Switzerland (franc) ,.......+.+. 19.2580 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .......s.eeee0 01.7656 
China (Chefoo tael) .......++-++5 . 58.1041 
China (Hankow tael) .,......++0+ 57.6093 
China (Shanghai tael) .........+. 55.9517 
China (Tientsin tael) ........... . 59.1458 
China (Hong Kong dollar) ....... 47.6428 
China (Mexican dollar) .......... 40.1250 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar)... 40. 

China (Yuan dollar) ............++ 40, 

India (fupwe) . 55 sitwoics 4 coe viele 36.0857 
Japan (yen) ......sccecsvevcesece 46.9459 
Singapore (S, S.) (dollar) ........ 55.8750 
Canada (dollar) ........-.++eeedes 99.2316 
Cuba (pesd)) 26. -... vvcsviccccgecs 99.9175 
Mexico (peso) .........-ssesee%050 48,8700 
Newfoundland (dollar) ........+. . 

Argentina (peso, gold) ........+. - 95,3461 
Brazil (milreis) ........-sseeses + 11,8563 
Chile (peso) ......,+erccecseceses 12.0723 
Uruguay (peso) ......-seeeeeeeees 97,4734 
Colombia (peso) ......---+eeenees 96.3900 


The Board of Directors has deelared the 
following quarterly dividends: 
Participating Preference Stock—$1.75 


payable November 1, 1929, to 
Clase of reeord Septembe: 929. 


r 80, 
Py omnes 
7’ , , to 
record October 31, 1929. , ‘ 
$7 Preferred Stock—$1.75 per share 
payable December 2, 1929, to holders 
record October 31, 1929. “ 
Prior Preferred Stock—$1.25 per share 
payable January 2, 1930, to holders of 
record November 30, 1929. 
T. W. MOFPAT, 
61 Broadway, New York. uno 


Business: United States & Overseas Corporation was organized in January, 1929, with broad charter 

powers. Thus far its funds have been employed principally in granting short term and inter- 
mediate credits to European and AMEE ES utility and allied enterprises, in which business it will 
continue to employ a substantial amount of its funds although a portion of its assets will be invested in 
internationally diversified securities. 


Management: Harris, Forbes & Co., Hugo Schmidt and American Founders Corporation have agreed to 
supervise the investment of the funds of the Corporation, under the direction of its Board 
of Directors, for an annual fee of one-half percent of the average aggregate resources of the Corporation. 


Substantial interests in the stock of the Corporation are owned by the following: 


‘THE HARRIS FORBES CORPORATION DEUTSCHE BANK 


R New York . Berlin 
AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION THE N. W. HARRIS COMPANY 
New York Chicago - 
CREDIT SUISSE BANQUE COMMERCIALE DE BALE 
Zurich Basle 
THE FIRST NATIONAL CORPORATION GUARDIAN DETROIT COMPANY, Inc. 
of Boston Detroit 


BANCAMERICA-BLAIR CORPORATION SKANDINAVISKA KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 
New York Stockholm 


‘ 


CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


Upon completion of the present financing, the outstandin capitalization of the Corpora- 

tion will consist of 300,000 shares of Class A Stock, 750, shares of Common Stock, and 

warrants (attached to the certificates for Common and Class A Stocks) to purchase a total of 1,050,000 ) 
shares of Common Stock at $45 per share on or before October 2, 1939. 


Assets: 


Capitalization: 


Upon completion of the present financing, resources of the Corporation will a proximate 
$22,000,000; the book value of the Common Stock to be outstanding will be about $25 per share. 


Common Stock Provisions: The Common and Class A Stocks are entitled to equal dividends, share for 

share regardless of class. In case of liquidation, the Common Stock is entitled 
to receive the amount received by the Corporation from the sale of Common Stock; the Class A Stock 
is then entitled to receive the amount received by the Corporation from the sale of Class A Stock; the 
remaining assets are then to be distributed between the Common and Class A Stocks without distinc- 
tion as to class. 


Each holder of Common Stock has one vote per share and the holders of the Class A Stock have, as a 

class, voting power equal to one-half of the total votes appertaining to the outstanding Common Stock of : 
the Corporation. Additional shares of any class may be issued by the Corporation without first offering 

them to shareholders. 


Stock Purghase Warrants: 


a 
Certificates for Common Stock will have Stock Purchase Warrants attached 
entitling holders to purchase a like number of shares of Common Stock of the 
Corporation on or before October 2, 1939 at $45 per share, subject to certain adjustments. These war- 
rants are to be non-detachable except by the Corporation at the time of exercise or, after September 30, 
1930, at the election of the Corporation. 


Price $35 Per Share 


These shares with warrants are offered for delivery when, as and if received by us, subject to the approval 
of our counsel. It is expected that delivery in temporary form will be made on or about September 23, 1929. 


: The Harris Forbes Corporation : 


The First National Corporation Founders General Corporation ‘ 


of Boston 


Bancamerica-Blair Corporation Guardian Detroit Company, inc. 
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Compact of States — 
. Prevents Collection 





Respective Cities Are Held to 
~~ Be Immune From Such 
Special Charges. 


DRAINAGE district of Kansas may 
A not collect a special assessment 
lévied against waterworks property lo- 
cated in Kansas belonging to Kansas 
City, Mo., the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit has held. — 
/ The action of the lower court in over- 
ruling a demurrer of the. defendant, 
Kansas City, Mo., in an action brought 
by the drainage district to recover the 
assessments, was held to be in error. 
(II, U. S. Daily 1484.) |The judgment 
was reversed with directions to sustain 
the demurrer. a 

‘It is pointed out in the opinion of the 
appellate court that the States of Kan- 
sas and Missouri had entered into a 
compact that the waterworks property 
in-the other State of the respective cities 
of Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kans., should not be subject to the as- 
sessment or collection of any taxes or 
imposts. 

The lower court had held that this 
compact between the States did not pre- 
vent the assessment of special benefits 
against. the waterworks property of 
Kansas: City, Mo., located in Kansas. 
The opposite view, however, was taken 
by the circuit court of appeals. 

Judge Phillips dissented from the ma- 
jority opinion. 








Kansas City, Mo., A MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION, 
vy 


FatrFAX DRAINAGE DISTRICT OF WYAN- 
DOQTTE COUNTY, KANS. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
No. 38. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Kansas. 

FreD ROBERTSON and J. C. PETHER- 
BRIDGE (JOHN T. BARKER on the brief) | 
-for appellant; WILLIAM DRENNAN and 
T. M. Litiagp (W. C. RICKEL and Jo- 
SEPH A. LYNCH on the brief) for 
appellee. | 

Before LEwis, COTTERAL and PHILLIPS, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 

. July 29, 1929 

Lewis, Circuit Judge, delivered the} 
opinion of the court. 

Fairfax Drainage District of Wyan- 
dotte County, Kans., organized under | 
the laws of Kansas, brought this action | 
in January, 1928, against Kansas City, | 
Mo., to recover $12,860.50, with accrued | 
interest and penalties, assessed as spe-| 
cial benefits by the drainage district on 


54 acres owned by the city.. The acreage | 


lies along the bank of the Missouri River 
in Kansas, all within the drainage dis- 
trict. The complaint alleges that on the 
land so owned by Kansas City, Mo., 
“there is now and was at all times herein 
mentioned located the waterworks plant 
of Kansas City, Mo. That this water- 
works plant is at the present time the) 
sole source of water supply for Kansas 
City, Mo., and the cost of maintenance | 
of said waterworks plant is paid by| 
charges collected from consumers in pro- | 
portion to the amount of water con-| 
sumed. 


Improvements Made 


To Improve District 

“Plaintiff alleges that during the years | 
1923, 1924 and 1925, certain special im- 
provements were made by the Fairfax | 
Drainage District of Wyandotte County, 
Kans., for the purpose of protecting said | 
district and the lands contained therein 
from overfiow from the Missouri River | 
and for the purpose of preventing said 
lands in said district from being flooded | 
by the surface water, and for the further | 
purpose of furnishing drainage to that 
district. 

“That said special improvements con- 
sist of the following, to-wit: 

“(a) A dyke extending around the said 
drainage district on the north, east and | 
south. 

_“(b) What is known as the foot hill} 
ditches and laterals to prevent the sur- 
face water from the surrounding terri- 
tory overflowing the lands inside district | 


and for the purpose of carrying said | cluding mains, water pipe lines or ex- 


water through said ditches into the Mis- 
souri River. 

“(c) The construction of a sewer and 
laterals and pump house and equipment 
for the purpose of draining surface water 
from out of said district, and conveying 
the same into Jersey Creek and the Mis- 
souri River. 

“That the cost of the above mentioned 
special improvements were assessed ac- 
cording to law, against the lands con- 
tained in said duainage district, on an 
a¢reage basis. That the aggregate 
cost of all of said 
amounted approximately 
of $1,074,812.58. That these costs 
were paid for by the issuance 
and sale of bonds of said Fairfax Drain- 
age District, said bonds being serial 
bonds maturing over a period of 20 years 
ftom the date of their issue. That each 
year, beginning with the year 1923, there 
was certified to the county clerk of 
Wyandotte County, Kans., by the board 
of directors of the said Fairfax Drain- 
age District, an amount sufficient to pay 
the interest and the bonds falling due 
in that particular year. 
amounts were assessed equally upon all 
the lands lying within the said Fairfax 
Drainage District, on an acreage basis, 
including the lands owned by the de- 
fendant, Kansas City, Mo., as. hereinbe- 
fore described.: That the board of direc- 
tors of said drainage district continued 
to certify said assessments to the said 
county clerk for the years 1924, 1925, 
1926 and 1927. That the defendant, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has failed, noflected and 
refused to pay its’ special assessments 
as ‘aforesaid assessed against its prop- 
erty located within said district, and that 
there now is due to the Fairfax Drain- 
age District from the defendant, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., as shown by the tax rec- 
ords in the office of the county treas- 
urer, a sum aggregating $12,860.50, in- 
eluding interest and penalties as pro- 
vided by law.” : 

The complaint was challenged by de- 
murrer, on the ground that it did not 
state facts sufficient to constitute a 


to the sum 


eguse of action, which was_ overruled. 
fendant objected and excepted to the 
ofder of the court overruling its de- 





| shall ever assess, levy or collect any} 


| Affects Plants in Missouri 


| thereof shall ever assess, levy or collect 


improvements | 


That these | 





> 


murrer, and declined to plead further; 

d thereupon the court, dver defend- 
ant’s objection and exception, entered 
judgment for plaintiff on the complaint 
for $12,048.50. Then this appeal was 
asked and allowed. 

The chief point raised by the demurrer 
is the claim that a compact and agree- 
ment between the two States, made with 
the consent of Congress (U. S. Const., 
art. I, sec. 10), exempted defendant’s 
property from the assessment, thus: 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of 
the State of Kansas, the governor con- 
curring, that 

“Whereas, the cities of Kansas City in 
Wyandotte County,,Kans., and that of 
Kansas City in Jackson County, Mo., are 
contiguous and adjoining and each own 
and operate waterworks plants, the in- 
take portions of which are on the banks 
of the Missouri River in. Kansas City, 
Kansas, and contiguous to each other; 
| and 


| Access to Facilities 
Of Plants Provided 


“Whereas, for the protection of each 
city in the event of a breakdown of its 
plant, a conflagration, epidemic, or other 
exigency, it is vitally important that its 
water plant have connection with and 
access to the facilities of the other; and 
it is, and has been in the past, of mate- 
| rial benefit to each ,city that both con- 
| tribute to a common fund in protecting 
| the banks of the Missouri River in the 
vicinity of said plants and further up- 
stream from breaking over and destroy- 
ing the plants, or changing its course so 
jas to leave the intake -> far from the 
stream as to render it impossible to ob- 
tain an adequate flow of water there- 
from; and 

“Whereas, the water plants of both) 
cities are connected at various points so | 
that they can in the future, as they have | 
in the past, supply each other with wa- 
| ter, thereby preserving the health and | 
protecting the property of each; and | 

“Whereas, the plant of the City of| 
Kansas City, Mo., is now, and will of 
necessity continue to be for a long period 
in the future, the only source of water 
supply to the City of Rosedale, in Wyan- 
dotte County, Kans., and the mainte- 
nance of this supply is of vital impor- 
tance to the health and property pro- 
tection of the citizens of said municipal- 
ity; and 

“Whereas, the contour of the territory 
of each city is such that, to reach and 
serve certain districts, it is necessary | 
that portions of the service mains and 
plants occupy or run through the terri- 
tory of the other State; and 

“Whereas, Kansas City, Mo., is about to | 
invest many millions of dollars in the} 
betterment of its plant in the immediate | 
future, and the City of Kansas City, 
Kans., will invest in the future large 
sums in extending its plant; said exten- 
sions of each municipality necessitates 
large investments in the territory of the 
adjacent State, and to raise the funds 
| for the purpose of making these invest- 
ments it is vital to each city that each | 
plant be free from assessment and tax- 








Opinion of Tribunal 
Below Is Reversed 
Appellate Court Holds Refusal 


To Grant Demurrer Was 
In Error. 





tutional. The writ was denied. State 
ex rel v. Joslin, — Kan. —, 227 Pac, 543. 
The court, in disposing of the matter, 
said: 

“The State constitution exempts prop- 
perty of various kinds from taxation, 
such exemptions being ‘justified * * * 
upon the theory of peculiar benefits re- 
ceived by the State from the property 
exempted.’ Washburn College v. County 
of Shawnee, 8 Kan. 344, 349. The en- 
|largement of these exemptions by the 
|legislature is not expressly forbidden 
and is upheld where the same condition 
is met, that is, where the property ex- 
empted benefits the public in a way dif- 
ferent from other property (Wheeler v. 
Weightman, 96 Kan. 50, 60, 61, 149 
| Pac. 977, L. R. A. 1916 A 846), and 
the legislative power is not ‘used in 
such a way as to introduce a system 
of taxation substantially different from 
that contemplated by the constitution.’ ” 


|Enlargement of Exemption 


'Is Not Prohibited 

The court then, after setting forth the 
recital of facts preceding the resolution 
on which its adoption was based, said 
further: 

“By the action referred to the Kansas 
Legislature has in effect declared that 
upon the grounds indicated the exemp- 
tion of the waterworks plant at Wyan- 
dotte County, owned by the City of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is of peculiar benefit. This 
decision of the legislature, having been 
made in the exercise of its proper func- 
tions and being based upon grounds that 


| the court cannot pronounce to be capri- 


cious or without foundation in reason, is 
beyond judicial interference.” 

While that case presumably dealt only 
with general taxes, nothing is said in 
the opinion that indicates a belief that 
the exemption extended only to that char- 
acter of taxation. It had previously held, 
in Chicago Great Western Ry. Co. v 
Kansas City North Western R. C., 
Kan. —, 88 Pac. 1085, as stated in t 
syllabus, that: 


other exclusive of special assessments 
for local improvements. Which meaning 
is intended where the word is used in a 
written contract must be determined by 
the context.” 

See also Rogers v. 90 
Kan. 189. 
Opinion in Applicable 
Procedure Is Cited 

In Fallbrook Irrigation District v. 
Bradley, 164 U. S. 112, 126, the court 
said: 

“Although there is a marked distinc- 


Dockstader, 





ation in the other State. : 

“Now, Therefore, by reason of the ad- 
vantages accruing to the municipalities 
of each State and the inhabitants thereof 
hereinbefore ‘recited, and other advan- 
tages not herein enumerated, the States 
of Kansas and Missouri hereby enter 
into the following compact and agree-| 
ment: 

“(1) The State of Kansas, nor any 
county, township or municipality located 
| within said State, cr any official thereof 


taxes, assessments or imposts of any 
kind or character whatsoever on the por- 
tion of the waterworks plant of the mu- 
nicipality of Kansas City, Mo., now or 
hereafter located within the territory 
of the State of Kansas. 


Similar Provision 


“(2) That the State of Missouri, nor} 
any county, township or municipality | 
located within said State, or any official 





any taxes, assessments or imposts of any 
kind or character whatsoever on the} 
portion of the waterworks plant of the 
municipality of Kansas City, Kans., now| 
or hereafter located within the territory 
of the State of Missouri. 

“The right of eminent domain for the 
purpose of acquiring property, rights and 
|}easements for a waterworks plant, in- 


| tensions, or any part thereof, in either 
| State, is hereby given and granted to 
each State and to Kansas City, Kans., 
|and Kansas City, Mo., and may be exer- 
| cised by Kansas City. Kans., in the State | 
of Missouri, and by Kansas City, Mo., in 
the State of Kansas, for said purposes. 
| “To the faithful observance of this 
compact and agreement each State, by 
|the adoption of this resolution, pledges 
its good faith. 

| “This compact and agreement shall be 
in force and take effect from and after 
its passage by the House and Senate, 
approval by the governor of the State 
of Kansas, and publication in the official 
State paper, and its proper adoption and 
| approval by the legislative and execu- 
| tive authority of the State of Missouri, 
| and upon its receiving the consent of the 
Congress of the United States of 
| America. 

“Approved Mar. 18, 1921.” 

| The resolution, set forth above, 
| adopted by the Kansas Legislature and 
approved by the governor on Mar. 18, 
1921, is identical in form with a resolu- 
tion adopted by. the Missouri Legislature 
and approved by the governor on Apr. 
15, 1921. The Congress, by joint reso- 
lution approved Sept. 22, 1922 (44 Stat. 


tion between an assessment for a local 
improvement and the levy of a general 
tax, yet the former is still the exercise 
of the same power as the latter, both 
having their source in the sovereign 
power of taxation.” 

Still if the compact and agreement in 
granting the exemption had used only 
the word “taxation,” or “taxes,” it might 
be seriously doubted whether the claimed 
exemption from the assessments in this 
case should be sustained. Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. v. Decatur, 147 U. S. 190. But 
here the numbered paragraphs 1 and 2 
of the compact and agreement leave no 
doubt in our minds that it was clearly 
the purpose to exempt also the proper- 
ties of each city in the other State from 
assessments for local improvements,— 
shall never “assess, levy or collect any 
taxes, assessments or imposts of any 
kind or character whatsoever on the por- 
tion of the waterworks plant of the mu- 
nicipality of Kansas City, Mo., now or 
hereafter located within the territory of 
the State of Kansas;” and likewise as 
to the waterworks plant at Kansas City, 
Kan., within the State of Missouri. 


ened and fortified by the preceding re- 
citals, particularly: “Said extensions of 
each municipality necessitates large in- 
vestments in the territory of the adja- 


the purpose of making these investments 
it is vital to each city that each plant 
be free from assessment and taxation in 
the other State.” The word “assess- 
ments,” when used as here, has been 
held to mean assessments for special 
benefits. 
— Minn. —, 109, N. W. 993; Insurance 
Co. v. Butler, — Nebr. —, 77 N. W. 667, 
85 N. W. 437; in re Jerome Avenue, — 
N. Y. App. —, 85 N. E. 755; Cooper 
Hospital v. City of Camden, — N. J. L. 
—, 52 Atl. 210; Electric Ry. & Light Co. 
v. Milwaukee, 69 N. W. 796. We cannot 
find any other purpose that would be 
| served by the use of the word “assess- 
| ments” and the comprehensive language 
that follows it in paragraphs 1 and 2 
of the compact and agreement. There 
would have been exemption from gen- 
eral taxation if that word had been 
omitted. 


Exemption Compact 
Was Made by States 


| Perhaps the most forceful insistence 
of appellee’s counsel is, that there is no 
exemption from assessments for local 
improvement by a drainage district, 
“drainage district” is not named in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 and is not included in 
“municipality” as that word is ordinarily 





| 1058), gave its consent to the compact 
land agreement. _Prior thereto the Su- 
|preme Court of Kansas held, in State 
ex rel v. Holcomb, 85 Kan. 178, 116 Pac. 
| 251, that the exemption from taxation 
|of the property of the State and its 
|municipalities provided for in the Kan- 
sas constitution and statutes did not 
apply to property owned by a munici- 
| pality of another State, that Kansas 
"City, Mo., as a property owner in Kan- 
sas, had no greater rights than a pri- 
| vate owner, and its property in Kansas 
was subject to taxation. After the 
|'compact and agreement became effective 
| the State of Kansas, on relation of the 
{county attorney for Wyandotte County, 
brought an original proceeding in man- 
damus in the supreme court of that 
State to compel the taxing officers of 
|that county to levy and collect taxes 
| against the waterworks plant of Kansas 
| City, Mots, located therein, on the ground 
that the exemption provided for in the 
| compact and agreement was unconsti- 


defined. In considering the point it is 
well to keep in mind that the compact 
and agreement was not made by the 
political subdivisions of the two States. 
It was made by the States that created 
them and had plenary power over them, 
and if they clearly expressed in the com- 
pact and agreement their intention and 
purpose to exempt from these assess- 
ments the subdivisions of every kind 
and character are bound. Speaking of 
towns and counties, applicable also to 
drainage districts, the court, in Laramie 


ete 
he | 


“The word ‘taxes’ has two well con-| 
sidered meanings, one inclusive and the | 


This conclusion, we think, is strength- | 


cent State, and to raise the funds for} 


In re Drainage District No. 6,| 
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ral Ry. Co., v. Decatur, supra, pp. 203, 
204, the holding of the Illinois supreme 
court that the exemption there under 
consideration extended to all general 
municipal taxation, was approved; al- 
though no municipality or other subdi- 
vision of any kind was named in the act 
which granted the exemption. This was 
put upon the ground that the act pro- 
vided that it should be favorably con- 
strued for all purposes expressed in it. 
Attentive reading of the whole of the 
compact and agreement, ‘with a mind 
free from narrow technical objections, 
leaves no doubt that it was the intention 
of the two States to exempt from tax- 
ation and assessments of every kind and 
haracter whatsoever, and to its faithful 
observance each State pledged its good 
faith. An obligation of fidelity extends 
not only to things expressed, but equally 
so to those that are implied. It is not 
believable the two States would other-| 
wise deal with each other. 


Power of Drainage 
Districts Outlined 


But let us see whether this specific) 
contention for appellee, that a drainage | 
district is not included in “municipality,” 
as here used, is tenable. The statute of 
Kansas.on drainage districts denominates 
a drainage district a body politic and 
corporate and gives it broad powers— 
to adopt a seal; sue and be sued in its| 
corporate name; purchase, hold, sell 
and convey such real and personal prop- 


Drainage District 


v. Fairfax Drainage District of Wyandotte County, Kan. 


assessment by a drainage district is within the prohibition of the compact.— 
Kansas City, Mo., etc., v. Fairfax Drainage District of Wyandotte County, 


gia eel ene ti i eticatahs i lanati 
——————————— 
ity of the other State. In Illinois Cen-| District, — Kan. —, 171 Pac. 634, the 


| was subject to garnishment. 





erty as may be deemed necessary or 
convenient to enable it to properly carry 
on the purposes of its organization; to 
exercise the right of eminent domain; 
to maintain in any court of competent 
jurisdiction suits to enforce the reason- 
able orders of its directors; to annually 
levy and and collect a general tax not 
exceeding five mills on the dollar on all 
taxable property within the district, to 
create a gencral fund; to levy assess- 
ments and special taxes if deemed ex- 
pedient by the directors, upon all of the 
real estate in the district that may be 
benefited, to defray the cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance of levees or other 
works or improvements to prevent the 
overflow of natural water courses or the 
drainage of overflowed lands therein, or 
that may be conducive to the public 
health, convenience or welfare; to issue | 
negotiable bords to pay the cost of such | 
structures when authorized by vote of | 
the taxpayers; to make all contracts and 
do ali other acts in relation to the affairs 
of the district necessary to the proper 
exercise of its corporate, legislative or 
administrative powers and to the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of its organi- 
| zation; to do all other acts that may be 
necessary to execute the general powers 
to it granted, although not specifically 
enumerated. A petition signed by the 
requisite number of taxpayers residing 
within the boundaries of a proposed dis- 
trict must be presented to the board of 
county commissioners and it becomes 
|incorporated and organized on favorable 
laction by the board. The district has a 
board of directors and officers who direct 
|and control its action. Under some con- 
|tingencies improvements made are to be 
paid for by general taxation, under oth- 
ers the cost of such imprevements are to 
be met by levying special assessments 
upon all the real estate in the district 
that will be benefited thereby. These 
assessments may at the direction of the 
board be paid ‘in installments to meet 
maturing bonds issued for the cost of 
the improvement. The directors are 
allowed compensation for their services. 
‘Drainage districts in Missouri, and their 
statutory power, functions, duties and 
character of organization, are much like 
those of Kansas. In State ex rel v. Lit- 
tle River Drainage District, 291 Mo. —, 
236 S. W. 15, it was held, after consid- 
lerjng the statutes of that State under 
which drainage districts were organized 
land the powers granted to them, that 
they were municipal corporations, Again, 
lin State, ex rel v. Little River Drainage 
| District, — Mo, —, 236 S. W. 848, it was 
held that drainage districts in that State 
| exercised governmental functions and are 
| municipal corporations within the mean- 
|ing and purpose of the constitutional 
provision exempting counties and other 
municipal corporations from taxation. In 
State ex rel v. Road District, — Mo, —, 
|285 S. W. 57, that court said: 


District Is Political 
Subdivision of State 


“The* district [road] when organized 
is a municipal corporation, not in 
the limited sense applied to certain 





County Vv. Albany County, 92 U. S. 307, 
312, said: “They are but subdivisions 
of the State, deriving even their exist- 
ence from the legislature. Their officers 
are nothing more than local agents of 
the State * * *;” and by the express 
terms of the compact and agreement the 
officers of each State and of its munici- 
palities are prohibited to ever assess, 
levy or collect any taxes or assessments 
of any kind or character whatsoever on 
the waterworks plant of the municipal- 





| 


cities, but in the general sense in that it 
exercised governmental functions. It is 
a political subdivision of the State.” 
The statutes did not declare a drain- 
age district or road district to be a mu- 
nicipal corporation, in express terms, but 
to be a corporation for public purposes. 
How stands the compact and agreement, 
then, with Missouri? Clearly the word 
municipality would, under the authori- 
ties cited, include a drainage district. 
In State ex rel, v. Bismarck Drainage 


| 








Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standaru 


usually employed in libraries, 


: approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Words and Phrases—Particular Words and Phrases—Taxes— 

The word “taxes” has two well considered meanings, one inclusive and the 
other exclusive of special assessments for local improvements and the 
question of which meaning is intended where the word is used in a writ- 


the context.—Kansas City, Mo., etc., 
(Cc. Cc. A. 10)— 


Words and Phrases—Particular Words and Phrases—Municipalities— 


While a drainage district is not included in the word “municipality” as 
that word is ordinarily defined, yet the latter may include the former where 
it is used in a compact or agreement, which, taken as a whole, clearly shows 
that such was the intention of the parties. 
fax Drainage District of. Wyandotte County, Kan. 


Kansas City, Mo., etc., v. Fair- 
(C. C. A. 10)—IV. 


Drains—Assessments and Special Taxes—Assessments Against Property of 
Municipality—Special Assessments Against Waterworks Property in Kansas 
Owned by Kansas City, Mo.—Prohibition of Agreement Between Kansas 


Where the States of Kansas and Missouri, acting through their respective 
legislatures and with the consent of Congress, entered into an agreement 
which provided that “the State of Kansas, nor any county, township or 
municipality located within said State, or any official thereof shall ever 
assess, levy or colleet any taxes, assessments or imposts of any kind or 
character whatsoever on the portion of the waterworks plant of the munici- 
pality of Kansas City, Mo., now or hereafter located within the territory 
of the State of Kansas”; and jthe Fairfax Drainage District of Wyandotte 
County, Kan., seeks to collect special assessments for benefits resulting 
from drainage improvements levied against a portion of the Kansas City, 


State of Kansas, held: Such special 


1692, Sept. 16, 1929. 


Kansas Supreme Court said this: 

_ “The-drainage districts provided for 
in the act are municipal corporations, 
and their officers are vested with many 
important functions, including the con- 
demnation of private property for a pub- 
lic purpose and the levy of taxes on the 
property within the district.” 

In State ex rel. v. Drainage District, — 
Kan. —, 254 Pac, 372, that court said: 
“While drainage districts are not men- 
tioned in our constitution, it has been 
held that a drainage district is properly 
classified as a quasi-municipal corpora- 
tion.” Under the Kansas statute a city 
is denominated a body politic and cor- 
porate. Of course, the strict definition 
of “municipality” includes only cities and 
towns, political organizations exercising 
to some degree the powers of self-gov- 
ernment, but it frequently has a broader 
meaning when viewed with the context. 
Counties and townships do not come 
within the strict definition. But in Had- 
dock v. McDonald, — Kan. —, 159 Pac. 
402, the question was whether a county 
The Kan- 
sas Legislature had exempted municipal 
corporations from garnishment, and it 
was held that under that statute coun- 
ties and similar bodies were also exempt. 
In Rathbone v. Hopper, — Kan. —, 45 
Pac. 610, that court had under consid- 
eration an act entitled: “An act to enable 
counties, municipal corporations, the 
boards of education of any city and 
school districts to refund their indebted- 
ness.” It was held that the term “mu- 
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nicipal corporations” in the title included 
townships. In the discussion it was said: 
“In this State each organized township 
is a body politic and corporate, with 
power to make all contracts that may be 
necessary and convenient for the exercise 
of its powers, and in its proper. name 
may sue and be sued. A township is 
generally spoken of as a municipality 
or municipal corporation, * * *.” It was 
further said in that case that a township 
aS an organization was on the same 
plane as counties and school districts. 
On this point it is our conclusion that 
drainage districts of each State are in- 
cluded in “any municipality,” as those 
yu = found in numbered paragraphs 
‘and 2. 


Appellee Relies on Clause 
In Kansas Statute 


Appellee also relies on this clause in 
the Kansas statute: “* * * and no suit 
to set aside any general or special tax 
or assessment or to enjoin the making 
or collection of any assessment or instal- 
ment thereof, and no defense of any kind 
to the validity of any improvement bond 
or assessment to pay the same shall be 
allowed unless brought within 30 days 
after the confirmation of the assessor’s 
report.” The Supreme Court of Kansas 
answered this claim in the negative in 
Randall v. Arkansas City, — Kan. —, 217 
Pac, 298, when it ruled that the 30-day 
limitation does not apply to a special 
assessment where there is no authority 
whatever to make it and it is entirely 
illegal. 

The defendant also challenged by its 
demurrer plaintiff’s right to maintain 
this suit. The action is said to be in as- 
sumpsit, and personal service could have 
been had on defendant through one of its 
agents in charge of its waterworks plant 
in Kansas. Baker v. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, — Kan. —, 233 Pac. 1012. How- 
ever, it entered its general appearance 
when it filed its demurrer witheut res- 
ervation. It seems to be the rule in Kan- 
sas and elsewhere that assessments for 
special benefits on property held in and 
devoted to public use — courthouses, 
schoolhouses, fire stations, etc.—may be 
recovered only in this way, because of 
great public detriment if the property 
should be sold. City of Wichita v. Board 
of Education, 92 Kan. 967, 142 Pac. 946, 
23 C. J., p. 355. If we accept the state- 
ment of facts which induced the making 
of the compact and agreement as dis- 
closing the true situation, and we think 
we should, there is strong reason for ap- 


plication of the rule stated. Kansas 
City, Kans. has a large popula- 
tion which must rely in part on occasion 
for water service from  defend- 


ant’s plant, and in emergencies that 
plant may become its only source of 
supply. The City of Rosedale, Kans., is 
exclusively served by it. To dismember 
the plant by selling under the claimed 
assessment lien the part in Kansas, which 
includes the intake works and appliances 
therewith’ for the whole system, would 
be a public misfortune to a considerable 
part of the population of Kansas, a men- 
ace to health and property. But in view 
of what has been said on the subject of 
exemption, we have no occasion to pass 
on the question of defendant’s personal 
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Computing of Expiration 
' Of Patent Is Unchanged 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
The law applicable is the revenue act 
of 1921, ~ F 

Section 202 (c)’ of the revenue act of 
1921 provides; For the purposes of this 
title, on an exchange of property, real, 
personal or mixed, for any other such! 
property, no gain or loss shall be recog- 
nized unless the property received in ex- 
change has a readily realizable market 
value; but even if the property received 
in exchange has a readily realizable mar- 
ket value, no gain or loss shall be recog- 
nized. 

(3) When (A) a person transfers any 
property, real, personal or mixed, to a 
corporation, and immediately after the 
transfer is in control of such corporation, 
or (B) two or more persons transfer) 
any such property to a corporation, and 
immediately after the transfer are in 
control of such corporation, and the 
amounts of stock, securities, or both, 
received by such persons are in substan- 
tially the same proportion as their inter- 
ests in the property before such trans- 
fer. - For the purposes of this paragraph, 
a person is, or two or more persons are, 
“in control” of a corporation when own- 
ing at least 80 per centum of the voting 
stock and at least 80 per centum of the 
total number of shares of ‘all other 
classes of stock of the corporation. 


Law Quoted in Petition ' 
Is Not Applicable 











liability, nor, whether under the statute 
| this action could be brought only by 
Wyandotte County or its collector of 
taxes, rather than by the drainage dis- 
trict. 

The judgment is reversed with direc- 
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Address 


Since James owned over 80 per cent 
of the stock of the corporation after the 
transaction no gain or loss would be 
recognized. The basis for depreciation, 
nized by the law applicable to the year 
1923, the year the transaction was made. 
therefore, is the basis in his hands. 
What is that basis? 

Section 202 (b) of the revenue act of 
1921 provides that the basis for ascer- 
taining gain or loss upon the sale or 
other disposition of property - acquired 
before Mar. 1, 1913, shall be the cost 
or Mar. 1, 1913, value whichever is’ 
higher. 

We are without evidence as to the 
cost of the patent to James and the 
evidence as to its Mar. 1, 1913, value 
in his hands is not sufficient to enable 
us to make a finding of fact as to such 
value which would be more than a con- 
jecture. Under such circumstance the 
determination of the respondent as to the 
years 1924, 1925 and 1926 must be up- 
held. | 

The petitioner depends upon Turner 
Falls Power & Electric Co., 15 B. T. A. 
983, but that case is not in point. It 
did not invelve section 202 (c) (3) of the 
revenue act of 1921, the section involved 
in this proceeding. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered under rule 50, 





tions to vacate it and to sustain defend- 
ant’s demurrer to the complaint. 
The full text of the dissenting 
opinion of Judge Phillips will be 
published in the issue of Sept.:17. 
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List of Inquiries for American Goods 
Shows Widely Varied Demand Abroad 





Markets Offered for Chemicals, Radio Sets, Motors, Food- 
stuffs, and Other Commodities. 





Overseas markets for American-made 
goods are plentiful and varied, according 
to the weekly review of world trade op- 
portunities just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. : 

Inquiries have been received for milk 
bottle cases, radio sets, sponges, wall 
board, insecticides, chamois skins, ma- 
rine motors and numerous other articlds, 
it was stated. Among the many coun- 
tries from. which these inquiries were 
received, the Department lists Japan, 
Mexico, Australia, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Salvador, Netherlands, Malta, 
and Germany, 

Detailed information on the world 
sales openings announced by the Depart- 
ment is available to firms and individ- 
uals upon application to any district or 
cooperative office of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce centrally 
located throughout the United States. 
The numbers given refer to the files of 
this information. Inquiries for purchase 
of goods are designated by the notation 
(p) and proposals to act as agents for 
sale of goods abroad by the notation (a). 

* “The review follows in full text: 
Agricultural Implements: i 

Agricultural machinery, especially 
tractors, 40807, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a and p); nut handling and sizing 
machines, and potato graders, 40844, Zug, 
Switzerland (a); singletrees and double- 
trees, of steel anc wood, 40862, Torreon, 
axe (p). ile 

tomotive Products: ‘ 

“Automecbile accessories, 40788, Berlin, 
Germany (a); automobile accessories and 
garage equipment, 40824, Dunedin, New 
Zealand (a and p); automobile accesso- 
ries and replacement parts, 40845, Mel- 
bourne, Australia (a and p); Amarine 
motors, up to 10 horsepower, 40791, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (p); motorcycles 
and accessosories, 40851, Tel-Avis, Pal- 


estine (a). 
Chemicals Are Wanted 


In Many Countries 


Chemicals: 

Ammonia sulphata, 500 to 1,000 tons, 
40860, Hong Kong, China (a and Pp); 
aromatic and pharmaceutical chemicals, 
solvents, salicylates, agricultural insec- 
ticides, coal tar intermediates, and bro- 
mirfe and chlorine derivatives (organic 
and inorganic), 40846, Berlin, Germany 
(a and p); chemicals, textile, 40795, Vi- 
enna, Austria (a); essences and essen- 
tial oils, 40826, Habana, Cuba (a); fer- 
tilizers for vegetable and flower gar- 
dens, 40828, Tientsin, China (s_ 4); 
industrial chemicals and chemical 
specialties, 40826, Habana, Cuba (a); 
insecticides, 40828, Tientsin, China 
(s _a); insecticides, 40845, Melbourne, 
Australia (a and p); paints and 
varnishes, 40845, Melbourne, Australia 
(a and p); paratolulsulfochlorid, 40825, 
Berlin, Germany; potassium iodide, large 
crystals and free from sodate, and so- 
dium ‘iodide and iodine, 40827, Meppel, 
Netherlands . (p);. pyroxylin plastic 
(rolls), 40859, Dresden, Germany (p); 
pyroxylin, sheet, 40794, Toronto, Canada 
(a); rosin and turpentine, 40845, Mel- 
bourne, Australia (a and p). : 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Products: 

Medicines, prepared, and cosmetics, 
40794, Toronto, Canada (a); toilet prep- 
arations, 40804, Munich, Germany (a). 
Electrical Appliances: ; 

Condenser elements,. electrical, 40866, 
Basel, Switzerland (p); hair dressers, 
waving machines, vibrators, violet-ray 
apparatus, etc., 40804, Munich, Ger- 
many (a); installation supplies, electri- 
cal, such as wiring of houses, installation 
of motors and lighting plants; and elec- 
trical-lighted advertising signs, espé- 
cially mercury vapor or neon signs, 
40865, San Salvador, El Salvador (a and 
); radio parts, 40854, Glasgow, Scot- 
and (a and p); radio sets and acces- 
sories, low and medium priced, 40856, 
Sandnes, Norway (a and p). 


Demand for Foodstuffs 
Found to Be Widespread 


Foodstuffs: gg 
Breakfast foods and food specialties, 

40828, Tientsin, China (s a); _ butter, 
40814, Port-au-Prince, Haiti (a); 
canned asparagus, salmon, tomato soup} 
etc., 40809, Newcastle, Australia (a); 
canned meat, fruit, and vegetables, 
40799, Prazue, Czechoslovakia (a); corn 
meal, 40849, Aguadilla, P. R. (a); cot- 
tonseed meal, 40820, Curacao, Dutch 
West Indies (a); cottonseed oil, 40793, 
Valparaiso, Chile (a); fish (frozen 
squid), 40821, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); flour, 40849, Aguadilla, P. R. (a); 
flour, hard Winter wheat, 40816, Valetta, 
Malta (a and p); fruit (apples and or- 
anges), 40813, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(a); fruit (apples and pineapples), 
40812, Copenhagen, Denmark (a) ; fruit, 
dried, 40810, Tallinn, Estonia (a) ; fruit, 
dried (apples, prunes, apricots, and 
peaches), 40812, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(a); fruit, dried (apples, prunes, and 
apricots), 40813, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(a); grist, brewery, 40811, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a); groceries, 40809, New- 
castle, Australia (a); groceries, fancy, 
40799, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a) ; lard, 
40816, Valetta, Malta (a and p); lard, 
40819, Valetta, Malta (a); lard, pork 
fat, and bacon, 40800, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia (a); lard, pork in barrels, and 
hams, 40849, Aguadilla, P. R. (a); 
nursery stock, 40828, Tientsin, China 

%; a); nuts, pecan, 40801, Toronto, 

Canada (a); oats, rolled, 40812, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a); rice, 40849, 
Aguadilla, P. R. (a); rice, choice coated, 
40793, Valparaiso, Chile (a); sugar, 
4816, Valetta, Malta (a and p); veg- 
etables (beans, garbanzos, potatoes, and 
onions), 40818, Aguadilla, P. R. (a); 
wheat, durum, and hard and soft Win- 
ter, 40815," Messina, Italy (a). 

Iron, Steel, Hardware; .. 

.Bolts and nuts, 40788, Berlin, Germany 
(a); diamonds and wheel type glass 
cutters, and painters’ cutlery, 40850, Bor- 
deaux, France (a); Hardware, builders’ 
and general, 40845, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia (a and p); iron, sheet, for manu- 
facture of tin goods and barrels, 40858, 
Dresden, Germany (p); pipe and fittings, 
cast iron, water and gas, 40863, Naples, 
Italy (a and p); spring rollers, self-act- 
ing, ‘for shades, 40830, Berlin, Germany 
(a or p); steel plates, noncorrosive, 
1,500. tons, 40852, Alexandria, Egypt (a). 
Leather: 


Lumber Products 
Sought in Three Nations 

Boxcalf, chevreau and sole leather, 
40857, Kovno, Lithuania (a and p); 
chamois skins and other leather, 40805, 
Montsoreau, France (a or p); leathers, 
0786, Lisbon, Portugal (a); leathers, 
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; | 
40826, Havana, Cuba (a); sole leather, | 
all grades, 40831, Manila, P. I. (a). 
Lumber and Products: 

Casks and puncheons, rum, 40796, Port 
of Spain, Trinidad (a); milk bottle cases, 
40785, Glasgow, Scotland (p); oak, ash, 
poplar, hickory, Douglas fir, pitchpine, 
Honduras mahogany and other woods, | 
40782, Goteborg, Sweden (a). 





Machinery: 
Battery, dry-cell, manufacturing ma- | 
chinery, 40864, Mexico City, Mexico | 


(p); bearings, roller and ball, 40845, | 
| Melbourne, Australia (a and p); blowers, | 
|forge, 40855, Glasgow, Scotland«(a and | 
p); cement block manufacturing ma- | 
| chinery, 40817, Lisbon, Portugal (p); ice- | 
cream-cone - manufacturing machinery, | 
40803, Sydney, Australia (p); jacks and 
tiering machines, 40823, Beuel am | 
Rhein, Germany (a or p); machine tools, 
40845, Melbourne, Australia (a and p); 
machine tools, automatic, for the manv- | 
facture of small drills used by dentists, | 
40858, Berlin, Germany (a); oil-filling | 
| equipment, oil filters, and reclaiming ap- 
| paratus, 40845, Melbourne, Australia (a 
and p); oil well rotary drilling outfit, 
including mud pumps, boilers, twin cyl- 
|inder steam engines, draw works, turn 
|table, swivel, grief stem, traveling 
blocks, and crown blocks; and rotary | 
outfit drilling accessories, 40848, Cal- | 
gary, Canada (a); paint sprayers, and | 
other painting equipment, 40850, Bor- | 
deaux, France (a); sack-sewing ma- | 
chines, 40844, Zug, Switzerland (a); 
saws, band, vertical log; hand feed band, 
swing cut off, and other saws, 40867, 
Taiwan, Japan (p); tiering machines and | 
jacks, 40798, Berlin, Germany (a or p). | 
Minerals: 

Asphalt, natural, 40829, Hamburg, | 
Germany (a); lead, 40841, Rio de Janeiro, | 
Brazil (a). 4 | 
Paper and Paper Goods: 

Cellulose sheets, transparent, for pack- 
ing chocolates, etc., 40802, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a); printing press, 16x21 
inches, paper cutter, galleys, inks, rules, 
size sticks, and type, 40847, Accra, Gold 
Coast, Africa (a); %8trawboard, lined, 
white, 40832, Sydney, Australia (p); wall 
board, 40790, Copenhagen, Denmark (p). 
Rubber Goods: 

Boots, hunting, rubber, 40842, Rome, 
Italy (a); hose, garden, 40828, Tientsin, 
China (sole agency); tires and tubes, 
motorcycle and bicycle, 40851, Tel-Aviv, 
Palestine (a). 


Markets Available 
For Leather Goods 


Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Handbags, leather, women’s, 40831, 
Manila, P. I. (a); shoes, low and high 
priced, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
40833, Munich, Germany (a); washers, 
chrome leather, 20,000 pounds, 40861, 
Bombay, India (p). 








Specialties: 
Adding, calculating, and bookkeeping 
machines, 40835, Hamburg, Germany 


(a); bicycles and accessories, 40851, Tel- 
Aviv, Palestine (a); glass, plate, colored 
and designed, and leadlight windows and 
doors, 40838, Wagga, Australia (p); of- 
fice equipment, modern, 40834, Milan, 
Italy (a); office specialties, small, 40836, 
Christchurch, New Zealand (a); office 
supplies and appliances, including sta- 
tionery, and bookkeeping and other of- 
fice machines, 40797, Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many (a); sponges, all kinds, 40805, 
Montsoreau, France (a or p); toys, 40794, 
Toronto, Canada (a); water coolers, 
globe-type, with porcelain cooling ctam- 
bers, 40808, Weltevreden, Java (a). 
Textiles: 

Bathing suits, 40848, Rome, Italy (a); 
bathing suits, men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s, 40840, Berlin, Germany (a); can- 
vas for binders (harvesting), 40792, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark (a); cotton piece 
goods (osnaburgs, hollands and khaki), 
40793, Valparaiso, Chile (a); cotton, raw, 
40789, Stuttgart, Germany (a); drap- 
eries, 40839, Palmerston, North, New 
Zealand (p); dry goods, 40837, Auckland, 
New Zealand (a); hosiery, all grades, 
40822, Munich, Germany (a); hosiery, 
high grade, 40840, Berlin, Germany (a); 
hosiery, men’s, 40843, Rome, Italy (a); 
hosiery, men’s and women’s, 40806, Me- 
dellin, Colombia (sole agency); hosiery, 
silk and rayon, women’s, 40784, Glas- 
gow, Scotland (a); leather, imitation, 
40789, Stuttgart, Germany (a); rain- 
coats, 40840, Berlin, Germany (a); rayon 
goods, 40789, Stuttgart, Germany (a); 
rugs, chenille, and others, 40794, To- 
ronto, Canada (a); silk goods, plain, 
40795, Vienna, Austria (a); sport wear, 
sweaters, pullovers, and golf jackets, 
40840, Berlin, Germany (a); sweaters 
and pullovers, 40843, Rome, Italy (a); 
textile goods, 40729, Stuttgart, Germany 
(a); underwear, athletic, 40843, Rome, 
Italy (a); underwear, silk, 40795, Vienna, 
Austria (a); wearing apparel (dresses), 
40783, Pretoria, South Africa (p); wear- 
ing apparel, ready-to-wear, women’s and 
children’s, 40784, Glasgow, Scotland (a); 
wearing apparel, women’s, 40839, Pal- 
merston North, New Zealand (p); wool, 
combed, 40787, Mexico City, Mexico (a). 





Applications Received 
—by — | 
Radio Commission 





Applications received by the Federal 


Radio Commission for permission to 
make broadcasting tests and to change 
'the location of a transmitter, as made 
| public by the Commission Sept. 13, fol- 
low in full text: 

Station WABC, Atlantic Broadcasting 
Corporation, west of Cross Bay ‘Boulevard, | 
New York, N. Y. Application for authority | 
to conduct synchronization tests with sta- 
tion WCAU on 860 kiloeycles between the 
hours of 1 a. m. and 5 a. m., during Sep- 
tember, 

Station WCAU,. Universal Broadcasting 
Company, Bensalem and Byberry, Turnpike 
and Bar'ow streets, Byberry, Pa. Applica- 
tion for authority to conduct sychroniza- 
tion tests with station WABC on 860 kilo- 
cycles between the hours of 1 a. m, and 5| 
a. m., during September. 

Station KMOX-KFQA, St. Louis County, | 
Mo. Application for radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, modification of construction permit, 
requests authority to change location of 
transmitter from Clayton and Clarkson 
roads, St. Louis County, to the south side! 
of Baymgartner Road, approximately one- | 
half mile east of Lemay Ferry Road, St. | 
Louis County, Mo., also, extension of com- | 
mencement date from Aug, 8, 1929, to Oct. 
81, 1929, and completion date from Nov, 29, | 
1929, to Jan. 31, 1930, 3 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


In these articles presenting a 


The present series deals with 
search. 


Standards. 
ties, enhance them, apply 


M 


problems. 


of the material cosmos. 
the material universe. We begin 


to old materials the possibilities 
* * * 


yet. 
rods and wires. It was found to 


metals and partly like electrolytes. 


it. 


whi 


* * * 


rare gas “radon.” 


averaging five and one-half days 
measure the wave lengths of all 


arated by a spectroscope. 
much light on the atom’s structure, 


properties. 





Infantile Paralysis 
And Typhoid Decline 


Prevalence of Diphtheria and 
Scarlet Fever Increases. 


Increases in the number of cases of 
diphtheria and scarlet fever in 46 States 
are shown in reports of communicable 
diseases received by the Public Health 
Service for the week ended Aug. 24. 

Cases of poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) were less than one-third of 
those of last year and typhoid fever 
was much reduced. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
31,410,000. The estimated population of 
the 89 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 29,835,000. 

Weeks ended Aug. 24, 1929, and Aug. 











25, 1928: 
Cases reported 1929 1928 

Diphtheria: - 

Oe OE lswickanaredes’ 918 775 

96 Cheats 2 dks ees Teeeeeess 369 387 
Measles: 

eee eer 540 609 

Be GE WB ath hn vch acs 124 170 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

GD is og vk a babe'cka 94 88 » 

PR CHUN canker n ic wis He's 0 0 5 6 58 68 
Poliomyelitis: 

ie RE Ceres - 103+ 332 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States ...cereccccesss 844 672 

96 cities ....... ereee . 248 @ 200 
Smallpox: 

46 States ..... wcccccece. 17% 130 

Be MEE on a no 6a One Seneas 21 10 
Typhoid fever: 

Oe My a. < <cxs sdk p'o 0s vb 865 1,131 

| Pe 174 180 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

Oe CURE Sah os ME eo eh oe 327 346 
Smalpox: 

CD OUND gislita else ods vas 0 0 
| Marine Corps Orders | 

Capt. Gus L. Gloeckner, A. Q. M., on or 


about Sept, 15 detached Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D, C., to Asiatic 
Station via the S. S. President Madison sail- 
ing from San Francisco, Calif., on or about 
Sept. 27. 

2d Lt, William A. Hamilton, on ex- 
piration present leave of absence detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to Asiatic Sta- 


| tion via the U. S. S. Sapelo sailing from 


San Pedro, Calif., on or about Oct, 1. 

Capt. William Mills, A. Q. M., detached 
Asiatic Station to Department of the Pacific. 

Ist Lt. Monroe S. Swanson, assigned to 
duty at M. B., N. Yd., Mare Island, Calif, 

Lt. Col. Candler Campbell, Capt. Charles 
E. Rice, Capt, Ralph R, Robinson, 1st Lt. 
Albert R. Bourne, 1st Lt. William W. Davies, 
Ist Lt. Lawrence R, Kline, 1st Lt. Francis 
M. eutem assigned to duty at M. C, B., 
N. 0. B., Sah Diego, Calif. 

Ist Lt. Joseph L. Moody, on Sept, 25 de- 
tached M. B., Parris Island, S. C., to Asiatic 
Station via the U. S. S. Henderson scheduled 
to sail from Ran Franciseo, Calif., on or 
about Nov, 1. 

Chf. Mar, Gnr. Ludolf F. Jensen, assigned 
to duty with the Fourth Regiment, China. 

Maj John A. Gray, assigned to duty at 


|M. C. B., N. QO. B., San Diego, Calif. 


lst Lt. Arnold C, Larsen, on Oct. 1 de- 
tached M. D., R. S., N. Yd., Philadelphia, 


: \ 
oleh i Tea sag 


of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


By Henry D. Hubbard, 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards. 


ATERIALS render service. 
are basic in the research of the Bureau of 
How to measure such proper- 


In the Bureau’s chemical laboratory is a collection 
of the chemical elements in serial order—the.alphabet 
These and their combinations 
give us the infinite diversity of form and behavior of 


research to produce new materials or add new utilities 


MATERIALS and their properties are of intense in- 

terest. They range from the practical reagents of 
the laboratory to those for which no use is known as 
In one research on the tarnishing of silver, silver 
tarnish itself was made synthetically and rolled into 


electrical properties—conducting electricity partly like 


When aircraft experts realized that duralumin, the 
light alloy so essential to aircraft, was corroding in 
service, the Bureau experimented on how to protect 
“Alclad” was shown to be the answer. 
coatqag of aluminum, on duralumin forms “alclad,” 
proves to be a most suitable material for air- 
ship framework and wherever extreme lightness with 
freedom from corrosion is important. 


N A flask in a Bureau laboratory is a trace of the 
When a radium atom explodes 
it loses a hélium atom. The atom left behind is no 
longer radium but “radon,” its atomic weight reduced 
‘by four (the weight of the helium atom). 


Radon, heaviest of the rare gases, has a short life 


Bureau expert is now photographing its rays as sep- 
The measured results throw 


One of the last flasks of chemicals to leave Ger- 
many when war broke out came to the Bureau of 
Standards—a small bottle of a blue dye, dicyanin. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 





Topic 46—Industrial Research 


Twenty-fifth Article—Studies of Chemical Elements. 


Topical Survey This was applied 


Industrial Re- 





™ 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
“ties, is - work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


Such a survey will be useful to 


-—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929, 





Studies of Chemical Elements Are Conducted 
To Develop Uses for Materials to Industry 


y 


in a new method devised by its 


optical expert for photographing through fog or haze. 
By cutting out the haze light (blue) and letting the 
remaining rays (red) pass to the camera plate, the 


plates sensitized to red by dipping in dicyanin recorded 


: > city. 
Their properties 


them, are its daily 


the view by the red rays. 
Washington was photographed from a height of one 
mile in 1/100 of a second through a cloud which hid the 


By the developed procedure 


* * & 


GALLIUM is a unique and a rare element—a silvery 
liquid through a great range of temperature. The 
Bureau was given a flask of this liquid metal with a 


request to find some use for it, as none was known. 


to realize that in industry. 


are without limit. 


It was promptly utilized in a new vacuum lamp mixed 
with cadmium to obtain a practicable source of our 
standard wave length—the red radiation of cadmium. 


Atom 72 is “hafnium”—a2 new element not yet used in 
Its existence and properties were 
from theory in advance of its discovery. 

wave lengths of its shortest light waves were known 


— 
ven the 


sufficiently well to detect it as an impurity in the 


possess remarkable 


to industry. 


A thin 


temperature. 


up tenfold. 


for its atoms. To: 
rays of radon the 


energies, and other 
ant to the 


terials. 


Pa., to Asiatic Station via U. S. S. Hender- 
son scheduled to sail from San Francisco, 
Calif., on or about Nov. 1. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Charles H. Eurton, on 
Oct. 1 detached M. D., N. P., N. Yd., Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to Asiatic Station via the 
U. S. S. Henderson scheduled to sail from 
San Francisco, Calif., on or about Nov, 1. 





Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 





Title 10—Army 

S. 1693. Mr. Simmons. To authorize the 
Secretary of War, or the Secretary of the 
Navy, as the case may be, to issue certified 
copies of the military (or naval) and med- 
ical records of veterans of the military and 
naval forces of the United States (with an 
accompanying paper); Military Affairs. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 1686. Mr. Vandenberg. To provide for 
a preliminary examination and survey with 
a view to constructing a harbor of refuge 
on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, at 
or near Leland, Leelanau County, Mich.; 
Commerce. 

(S. 1686), Mr. Vandenberg, to provide for 
a preliminary examination and survey with 
a view to constructing a harbor of refuge 
on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, at 
or near Leland, Leelanau County, Mich.; 
Commerce. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


(S. 1695), Mr. Hayden, providing for the 
acquirement by the United States of pri- 
vately owned lands situated within the 
Coconino or Sitgreaves National Forests, 
Arizona, by exchanging therefor lands on 
the public domain within said State; Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. John R. Beardall, det. aide on 
staff, Comdr., Naval Force Europe to 
5th Nav.’ Dist. 

Comdr, Jabez S, Lowell, det. Nav. Inspr. 
of Mach., Newport News Shipbldg. & Dry 
Dock Co., Newport News, Va.; to Asiatic 
Station, 

Lt. Comdr. Pat Buchanan, det. command 
U. S. S. Chase; to Navy Yard, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. E 

Lt. Comdr. Herbert A. Ellis, det, com- 
mand U. 8. 8S.» Williamson; to Ist Nav. 
Dist. 

Lt. Comdr. Edward Sparrow, det, Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to U. 8S, 8. Detroit. 

Lt, Clarence L. C. Atkeson, Jr., det. 
U. 8S. S. Raleigh; to Navy Mine Depot, 
Yorktown, Va. 

Lt. Harold M. Martin, det. Bu. Aero; to 
Naval Academy with V. N._#qd. 8D65. 

Lt. George E. Maynard, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Hampton Rds., Va., to U. S. 8S. Mil- 
waukee, 

Lt. James B. McVey, det. U. 8. S. Tren- 





ton; to Ford Instrument, Long Island 
City, N. Y¥. 
Lt. Pal L. Meadows, det. aide & flag 


lieutenant on staff, Naval Forces, Europe; 
to U, 8. 8. New York. 

Lt; Bugene P. Sherman, det. off. in chg., 
Navy Retg. Sta., Louisville, Ky.; to U. 8. 
S. Florida. 

Lt. Edwin A. Taylor, ors. May 14 modi- 
fied. To take passage via U. 8. S. Nitro 
to Canal Zone thence to U. 8. S. Rochester. 

Lt. William P. Turner, det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco; to Subm. Base, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H. 

Lt. (jg) Robert G, Armstrong, det. Nav. 
| Air Sta, Pensacola, Fla.; to duty Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Ens. Thomas 1. Greene, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Nokomis. 





j 


light of zirconium, a related metal. 


A Bureau expert has measured its system of wave 
lengths and demonstrated that hafnium exists in the 
sun. On earth it is more plentiful than lead or tin, and 
2,000,000 times more plentiful than 
erties, especially its high boiling point, make it a 
potential industrial material—another gift of science 
It was discovered in 1923 in Denmark 
but as yet only small specimens of its salts have 
reached this country. 


gold. Its prop- 


* * 


AN INTERESTING group of materials serves in cer- 
tain devices to eliminate the disturbing effects of 
Invar is an example. 
tains 36 per cent of nickel, which gives it the extraor- 
dinary property of not varying: with temperature. 


This steel con- 


This alloy has revolutionized precise surveying. 
Drawn into tapes it permits base lines to be laid down 
in sunlight which formerly had to be done at night. 
With.the new method such surveys have been speeded 


The thermal properties of invar have been under 
study at the Bureau of Standards and actually used in 
the construction of its length comparator, its photo- 
electric pendulum system, and ‘for other purpeses. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of Sept. 17, Henry D. Hubbard, Assist- 
| Bureau of Standards, will 

continue his discussion of researches made by 
the Bureau with rare and remarkable ma- 


Lt. Comdr. Andre E. Lee (M. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Idaho; to Marine Retg. S§Sta., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Lt. Comdr. Guy B. McArthur €M, C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va.; to duty with 
Dir. Gen., Public Health Service of Haiti. 

Lt. Louis E. Fitzsimons (M. C.), det. 
Marine Retg. Sta., St. Louis, Mo., to Navy 
Retg. Sia., St. Louis, Mo. 


Lt. Royal K. Joslin (M. C.), det. U, 8. S. 


Henderson; to Naval Dispensary, Navy 
Dept. 
Lt. (jg) Edgar L. Olson (M. C.), det. 


Nav. Hosp., League Island, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to U. S. 8S, Henderson. 


Lt. Comdr, Alfred W. Chandler (D. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Saratoga; to Nav. Med. 
School, Washington, D. C, 

Lt. Edwin R. Applegate (S. C.), det, 
off. in chg., Commissary Store, San Diego, 
nee to Nav, Supply Depot, San Diego, 

alif. 

Lt. Walton Dismukes (S. C.), relieved 
add’l duty; will continue duty Bu. S, & 
A., Retainer Pay Div. ° 

Lt. George E. Duffy (8S. C.), det. Air 
Saqds., Battle Fit.; to Nav. Air Sta., San 
Diego, Calif. Ors. June 15, revoked. 

Lt, Albert S. Freedman (S. C.), det. 
Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to Com- 
mfissary Store, San Diego, Calif. 

Lt. Joseph O'Reilly (S. C.), det. U. 8. S. 
Raleigh; to Bu. 8S. & A. 

Lt. Michael A, Sprengel (S. C.), det. 
Rec. Bks., Philadelphia, Pa.; to Train Sqd. 
1, Fit. Base Force. 

Chf. Bosn. Kenneth C. Ingraham, det. 
U. S. 8S. Arizona; to U. 8S, S. Cuyama. 

Bosn. Edward E. Walton, relieved from 
all active duty; to home. 

Chf. Gun. Sigvart Thompson, 
8S. Florida; to Navy Yard, N. Y 

Ch, Mach. Clarence J. P. Buckey, det. 
U. S. S. luka: to U. S. 8. Arizona. 

Chf. Mach. George C. Pacock, det. Office 
of Nav. Inspr. of Mach. New York Ship- 
bldg. Co., Camden, N. J.; to U. 8. S. New 
York. 

Mach. Elmo C. Lake, det. U. S. 8S. New 
York; to New York Shipbldg. Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Chf. R. Elec. James’ J, Delany, det. U. 
S. S. Oglala; to U. S. S. Raleigh. 

Chf, Pay Clerk William H. Gardner, det. 
U. 8. S. Reina Mercedes; to Train Sad, 1, 
Fit. Base Force. 

Chf. Pay Clerk Romaine Hathaway, det. 
Nav. Sta., Guam; to Rec. Ship, San Fran- 
cisco, 

Chf. Pay Clerk Maurice A. Herrlich, det. 
Nay. Trng, Sta., Newport, R. I.; to Train 
Sad. 1, Fit. Base Force. 

Chf. Pay Clerk Edwin C. Millard, det. 
9th Nav. Dist., Great Lakes, Ill.; to Subm. 
Base, Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Chf. R, Elec, Joseph 
Nav. es. Lab., Bellevue, 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 


Army Orders 


Col, Francis N. Cooke, Coast Art., re- 
tired upon his own application, 

Capt. Russell C. Snyder, F. A., from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to the Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Maj. James Joseph Milligan; Inf. Res,, 
to duty at Chicago, Ill, 

Ist Lt. Sidney Edwards Cotman, E. C. 
Res., to duty at Chicago, Ill. 

ist Lt. James Douglas Givnan, Specialist 
Res., to duty at San Francisco, Calif. 

Lt. Col. Samuel L. Gordon, G. 8. C., re- 
lieved from duty in the office of the Chief 
of Staff, Washington, D. C., and will pro- 
ceed to his home. 

Wrnt. Offr, Francis Resta, from Fort 
Crook, Nebr., to the Panama Canal Dept. 

Wrnt, Offr. Meyer M, Cohen, Inf., from 
the Panama Canal Dept., to Fort Crook, 
Nebr. 

lst Lt. Harry Allen Sutton, Air Corps, 
resignation of commission accepted. 

Capt. Thomas D. Davis, Inf., from Van- 


det. U. S. 


S. Weigand, det. 
Pp: C.; to Navy 
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New Books 





eign languages, official documents 


Aberdeen and Temair, John Cambell Gor- 
don, Ist marquis of, 1947. Jokes cracked 
by Lord Aberdeen; illustrated by D. C. 
Eyles. 1st ed., 1929. 36 p., illus. Dundee 
and London, Valentine & sons, 1929. 


29-17097 
Lyman Whitney. An epic trilogy. 1 
N. Y., Thornton W. Allen co., 1929. 

29-17098 


Barton, Sir Dunbar Plunket, bart. Links 
between Shakespeare and the law, by... 
with a foreword by the Honourable James 
Montgomery Beck. 167 p. London, Faber 
& Gwyer, 1929. 29-17100 

Baldwin, William Henry. The Shopping 
book. 301 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1929, 29-17332 


Barnard letters, 1778-1824, edited by An- 
thony Powell. 319 p. London, Duckworth, 
1928. 29-17339 


Caxton, William. The prologues and epi- 
logues of William Caxton, by W. J. B. 
Crotch. (Early English text society. 
Original series, no. 176; 1928 (for 1927).) 
115 p. London, Pub. for the Early English 
text society by H. Milford, Oxford univer- 
sity press, 1928. 29-17101 

Campbell, Benjamin John. National busi- 
ness speller, by ... and Bruce L. Vass. 
120 p. Jackson, Mich., Business English 
publishing co., 1929. 29-17099 

Canada. Bureau of statistics. ... The tex- 
tile industries of Canada in the decade 
1917-26. 145 p. Ottawa, F. A, Acland, 
printer, 1929. 29-12272 

Clermont-Tonnerre, Elisabeth (de Gramont) 


Allen, 
v. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-28548. Leave of absence—Temporary 
arsenal employe later made permanent. 
An employe of an arsenal tenorarily ap- 
pointed Aug. 22, 1927, and probationally 
appointed July 1, 1929, may be paid for 20 
days’ leave which could have been but was 
not taken between July 1 and Aug. 22, 
1929, in lieu of leave taken with permission 
and without pay after Aug. 21, 1928, and 
before July 1, 1929. (Sept. 7, 1929.) 

A-28417. Travel allowance—Army enlisted 
man. .An enlistment in the Army entered 
into in 1913 was not terminated for travei 
pay purposes by discharge and immediate 
reenlistment at the expiration of four 
years’ service, due to the provisions of the 
act of May 18, 1917, 40 Stat. 81, continuing 
such enlistment during the emergency. 
Travel pay to bona fide home is, however, 
payable upon discharge and reenlistment in 
1919, by virtue of the act of Sept. 29, 1919, 
41 Stat. 291. 

The next port at which a vessel arrives, 
after discharge and reenlistment, is the 
place from which distance for travel allow- 
ance is to be computed. 

Quarters allowance. Where suitable non- 
commissioned officer’s quarters were of- 
fered an enlisted man in the Army but not 
occupied by him, he is not entitled to the 
monetary allowance in lieu of quarters. 
(Sept. 9, 1929.) 

A-28453. (S) Telephone service—Increase 
in rates. Where a contract for the furnish- 
ing of telephone service specifies that pay- 
ment should be at the legally established 
rates, the United States is not obligated to 
pay an increase of rates made by the tele- 
phone company under the protection~of a 
temporary injunction issued by the United 
States District Court pending a final dé- 
cree with reference thereto, in the absence 
of a showing that the increase named in 
the temporary injunction was, made or ap- 
proved by duly authorized State or Gov- 
ernment commission as provided in the con- 
tract. (Sept. 9, 1929.) 

A-28475. (S) Transportation—Depend- 
ents—Marine Corps officer. Where an of- 
ficer of the Marine Corps was ordered to 
make a permanent change of station from 
Parris Island, S. C., to Puerto Cabezas, Nica- 
ragua, and transportation in kind was fur- 
nished his dependents for the sea portio® 
of the journey from New Orleans, La., to 
Nicaragua, but was not furnished for \the 
land portion of the journey from Port 
Royal, S. C., to New Orleans, La., payment 
is authorized of the commercial cost of 
transportation of the officer’s dependents 
for said land journey. 7 Comn. Gen, 544, 
distinguished.. (Sept. 9, 1929.) 

A-28504. (S) Rewards—Deserter from 
Navy—Philippine constabulary. Where a 
reward is properly offered for apprehension 
and delivery of a deserter from the Navy 
from the receiving ship, Cavite, P. I., pay- 
ment thereof may be made to a member of 
the Philippine constabulaty,when the condi- 
tions of the offer have been complied with. 
(Sept. 9, 1929.) 

A-28586. (S) Compensation—Deceased em- 
ployes. Payment may not be made of com- 
pensation due a deceased employe to in- 
clude any date later than that on which the 
employe was last known to be alive. (Sept. 
9, 1929.) } 

A-28651. Transportation—Sewer Pipe (C. 
L.). Des Moines, Iowa, to Genoa, Nebr.— 
Indian Service. Published divisions applied. 
(Sept. 9, 1929.) 








Output of Portland Cement 
Shows Decline in August 





Production of Portland cement in Au- 
gust of the current year declined 0.9 per 
cent under August, 1928, but shipments 
increased 4.8 per cent, and stocks at the 
mills were 3.8 per cent higher than a 
year ago, according to the monthly ce- 
ment statement, just issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, ; 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Portland cement industry in Au- 
gust, 1929, produced 18,594,000 barrels, 
shipped 238,019,000 barrels from’ the 
mills, and had in stock at the end of the 
month 20,101,000 barrels, according to 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 

The output of another new plant, lo- 
cated in Texas, is includ@d in the ‘statis- 
tics here presented, which are compiled 
from reports for August from all manu- 
facturing plants except three for which 
estimates have been included in lieu of 
actual returns. 


couver Barracks, Wash., to the University 
of Montana. 

Capt. Harrie D. W. Riley, E. C., detailed 
with the Organized Reserves of the Fourth 
Corps Area, Florence, Ala, 

Wrnt. Offr. John E. McGlothan, from 
Honoluiu, Hawaii, to duty at headquarters 
Fourth Corps Area, Fort McPherson, Ga. 








Wrnt. Offr. Frank W. Minnick, from Fort 
McPhersun, Ga., to headquarters Seventh 
Corps Area, Omaha, Nebra 

Wrnt. Offr. Erik H. F. Lundblad, A. M. 
| P. S., orders of Aug. 7 amended to become 
leffective Felw 8, 1980. 

Maj. Herman John Weber, Q. M. C. Res., 
to duty at New York, N, Y. 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
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general reference work. Editor-in-chief, 
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and circumstance, 
.. Translated by Brian W. Downs. 


duchesse de. Pomp 
ys 
Introduction by Louis Bromfield. 355 p. 
N. Y., J. Cape & H. Smith, 1929. 29-17324 
Cowley, Arthur Ernest. The date of the 
Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions oh 
Carchemish. 12 p. London, H. Milford, 
1928. 29-13197 
Feuchtwanger, Lion. ... Pep; J. L. Wet- 
cheek’s American song book; English ver- 
sion by Dorothy Thompson; drawings by 
Constantin Aladjalov. 59 p., illus. N. 
Y., The Viking press, 1929, 29-17096 
Godwin, George Stanley. Cain; or, The, 
future of crime. (To-day and to-morrow 


series.) 108 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & 
co., 1929. 29-17341 
Holman, Charles William. The tariff on 
oils and fats; brief of ... and associatés, 


representing allied agricultural organiza- 
tions and independent crushers of oil masr 
terials, before the Committee on ways and 
means of the United States House of rep- 
resentatives, in regard to changes of rates 
of duties on vegetable, animal and fish 
oils, fats and greases, and the raw ma- 
terials from which any of them are de+ 
rived, now included in paragraphs 538, 54, 
55, 57, 58, 701, 708, 760, 1626, 1630, 1632, 
and 1691 of the Tariff act of 1922. 107%. 
Baltimore, The Lord Baltimore press, 
1929. 29-12244- 
Hess, John Ambrose. Heine’s views on Ger- 
man traits of character. (Thesis (Ph. D.). 
—Indiana university.) 155 p. N. Y., G. 
E. Stechert & co., 1929. 29-173825 
Hubbard, Henry Vincent. An introduction 
to the study of landscape design by ... 
and Theodora Kimball. Rev. ed. 419 p., 
illus. N. Y¥., The Macmillan co., 1929. 
29-17344 
Kinsey, Don J. The water trail; the story 
of Owens Valley and the controversy sur-’ 
rounding the efforts of a great city to se- 
cure the water required to meet the needs 


of an ever-growing ore 39 p., 
illus. Los Angeles, Dept. of water and 
power, 1928. 29-17330 


Knowlton, James Albert. 
ume containing upwards of a hundred 
poems writen upon various occasions. 143 
p. Greentown, Ind., The Gem printing 
co., 1928. 29-17095 

Lawrence, David Herbert. My skirmish with 
jolly Roger, written as an introduction to 
and a motivation of the Paris edition of 
Lady Chatterley’s lover. 11 p. N. Y., 
Random house, 1929. 29-173821. 

Meisenbach, A. C., comp. Duo banking and 
commercial code. 1869 p. San Francisco, 
Calif., A: C. Meisenbach, 1929. 29-17342 

Modern shop practice; a reading course and 


Dislaleo; a vol- 


Howard Monroe Raymond; revising editor, 
Frank E. Goodigg, assisted by a corps 
of mechanical engineers, designers, and 
specialists in shop methods and manage- 
ment. A new rev. ed., with over two’ 
thousand illustrations. 7 v., illus. Chi- 
cago, American technical society, 1929. 
29-17831 
National cooperative milk producers’ federa- 
tion. The tariff on dairy products; brief 
of the National cooperative milk pro- 
ducers’ federation and its member organ- 
izations, before the Committee on ways 
and means of the United States House of 
representatives, in regard to changes of 
rates of duties on products included in 
paragraphs 19, 707, 708, 709, 710 and cer- 
tain changes in administrative provisions 
of section 315, of title 3, of the Tariff act 
of September 20, 1922. ‘D5 p:, illus. Balti- 
more, The Lord Baltimore press, 1929. 


29-12243 

Needham, James George. Elementary les- 
sons on insects. 210 p., illus. Spring- 
field, Ill., Baltimore, Md., C. C. Thomas; 
1928. 29-26564 


Nova Scotia. Dept. of natural resources. 
. .. Directory of products manufactured 
by Nova Scotia industries. 62 p. Halifax, 
1928? 7 29-12270 

Platky, Joseph Edward. Birds on a girder, 
by . frontispiece by the author. 21 p. 
Camden, N. J., Printed by the Haddon 
craftsmen, 1929. 29-17094 

Rawlins, Francis Ian Gregory. Infra-red 
analysis of molecular structure, by .. . 
and A. M. Taylor. (The Cambridge se- 
ries of physical chemistry.) 176 p., illus. 
Cambridge, Eng., The University press, 
1929, ! 29-17323 

Sherwood, Elmer W. Diary of a Rainbow 
veteran, written at the front by .. . fore- 

+ word by Gen. Charles P. Summerall, chief 
of staff, U. S. army. 217 p., illus. Terre 
Haute, Ind., Moore-Langen co., 1929. 

29-17335 

Madness in Shakespear- 
with a preface by 
London, The” 


Somerville, Hgnry. 
ian tragedy, by .. . 
Wyndham Lewis. 207 p. 
Richards press, 1929. 29-17102 

Wright, Benjamin Fletcher, ed. A source 

of American peel ote edited 


book 
with introductory notes. 
The Macmillan co., 1929. 
Wright, Richardson Little. The gardener’s 
bed-book; short and long pieces to be 
read in bed by those who love husbandry 
and the green growing things of earth 
$41 p. Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 
29-26567 


Yoffa, Annie. The miracle; or, Sightseeing 
in Wonderland; a pandrama, in two parts. 


pr Me ty 
29-17340 


by... 
1929. 


206 p. N. Y., The Martin press, 1929. 
29-17098 - 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


The page 
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which is consecutive from March 4 of 


‘PAGE TEN ( 


General Treaty 
Urged to Correct 
‘Double Taxation 

Pate cst sesten 


Of European Law, Com- 
merce Department. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


each year. 
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Accounting 


\ 
Taxation 


ment of Commerce. 





[Continued from Page 1.1 : 4 
terprises engaged in international busi- 
ness. 

The joint efforts of the international | 
chamber and the League culminated in| 
adopting, at the Geneva double taxation | 
conference, October, 1928, three model 
conventions relating to income and prop- 
erty taxes, one concerning death duties, 
and two others intended to assure mu- 
tual administrative and judicial assist- 
ance in the assessment and collection of 
taxes. : 

These three model conventions regard- 
ing income and property taxes were: (1) 
An amended draft of a proposal elab- 
orated by a committee of technical ex- | 
perts in London, April, 1927, which clas- | 
sified taxes as impersonal and personal, | 
allotting, in general, the former to the} 
country of origin of income and the lat-| 
ter to the country of domicile of the) 
taxpayer; 
Seuspeal submitted by Prof. T. S. Adams, 
the American expert, which declared cer- | 
tain kinds of income taxable exclusively 
in the country of domicile, and allowed 
the taxpayers to claim credit against the 
tax at domicile in respect of the tax paid 


at origin on other specified kinds of in- | }} 


come, in a manner similar to that pro- 
vided in the United States revenue act | 
(sec. 131); and (3) a convention based 
on the amalgamation of proposals made 
by the German and French experts, 
known as. the ; ; 
which, in general, declares certain kinds 
of income taxable exclusively at origin | 
and the balance at domicile. 

Fearipg that the tkree models relative | 
to income taxes might not greatly reduce | 


the chaos that exists in international | 


fiscal relations, and desiring uniformity 
in international tax law as much as in 


other ‘branches of law, the International | |} 


Chamber of Commerce took steps to 
draw up a single code of principles. It 
adhered to those on which there had been 
substantial agreement at the Geneva con- | 
ference, and selected principles relative 
to the disputed points which it enosid- 
ered the most equitable and practicable. 


(2) a convention based on a! 


money obtained for stock 
dividend is taxable income. 


Page 4, Col. 6| 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that | 
basis of computation of expiration of 
patent which was transferred to corpo- | 


tual control of same party. 


missioner of Internal Revenue.) 


Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 
Postal Service 


ommendations of 


mittee on Commerce 


priations. 


Radio 





Multilateral treaty for solution of 
problem of double taxation, is favored 
by tax specialist, says chief of section 
of European law and taxes, Depart- 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Internal Revenue Bureau rules that 
issued as} 


ration in which original holder obtained é , : 
controlling interest is unchanged by | permits extension of Chicago, Milwau- 
transfer since patent remained in ac- | kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad to ex- 
(D. C.| tend line in Washington. 

James Manufacturing Company v. Com- | 


Page 4, Col. 2 


Calendar of Board of Tax Appeals. | Commission. 
Page 10, Col. 6 | 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
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Summary of All News 


mission defending its plan to acquire 
control of Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railway. Page 1, Col. 4 

Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorize Sioux City traffic bureau to 
intervene in proceedings of Omaha 
Live Stock Exchange v. Chicago & 
North Western Ry. Co. Page 5, Col. 4 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
intervene in Wabash Railroad 
merger plan. Page 6, Col. 6 


President of Santa Fe Railroad asks 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permit to serve as ‘director on Denver 
| Union Raiiroad. Page 6, Col. 7 


Commission 


| to 


Interstate Commerce 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Application of new rates on wagons 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Page 6, Col. 3 


| Calendar of hearings in railway rate 
| cases announced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Page 6 


| 


Rate decisions announced by the In-} 


| terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Commission 


‘ 
Interstate Commerce 


Senator Fletcher, commenting on rec- | suspends schedules on cheese in South-| changes in membership of State banks. 
Interdepartmental | western States. | 
Committee on ocean mail contracts, 
declares that law does not need clari- 
fying as proposed, but that Senate Com- 
may take cogni- 
zance of wasteful exhaustion of appro- 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Shipping : 

Suez Canal traffic set new record in 
| 1928 in number of transits, net ton- 
|nage of vessels and volume of cargo, 
| Department of Commerce is informed. 


Page 1, Col. 5) 


permits Chicago Chamber of Commerce} 


case of Canadian teacher seeking to en- 
ter United States to teach for two ; ' . 
years in Illinois in order to learn edu-| Greater efficiency in combating for- 
cational methods used there and later|¢st fires is urged on President Hoover 
to introduce them into Saskatchewan,|>y officer of American Green Cross. 
Canada. Page 2, Col. 7| Page 3, Col. 3 
Governmént has acquired or is ac- 
Patents quiring 3;905,234 acres in last 16 years 
Board of Tax Appeals rules that 


to protect watersheds of navigable riv- 
basis of computation of ‘expiration of 


ers and to produce timber. 
: Page 2, Col. 1 
|patent which was transferred to corpo- 
|ration in which original holder obtained 


controlling interest is unchanged by | 
transfer since patent remained in ac- 
jtual control of same party. (D. C.| 
James Manufacturing Company v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue.) 


Page 4, Col. 2| 
Tariff Statistics for August on production, 
| ¢ : | distribution and stocks of Portland ce- 
| dee Swe ad caller display — |ment made public by Bureau of Mines. 
3 sje x on suc 
| articles. Page 9, Col. 6 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Federal Trade Commission to begin 
Page 1, Col. 7| hearing in October on financial phase 
|of investigation of public utilities. 


Finance Pace 8 eel. 8 


: Pacific power and light company asks 
| Banks and Banking permit to serve more territory. 


Federal Reserve Board announces Page 10, Col. 6 
Page 7, Col. 1 Standardisation and 
| Debits to individual accounts show | Simplified Practice 


|inerease for week, according to Fed-|: Bureau of Standards adopts stand- 
|eral Reserve Board. Page 7, Col. 4|ards for determination of acidity in 


5s : nickel plating solutions. Page 1, Col. 6 
Corporation Finance ; 


See Distribution, Railroads. Purchasing 


Forest Products 


Machinery 


Latin Americans buy more than 80 
per cent of automobiles on instellment 
basis, Department pf Commerce re- 
ports. Page 1, Col. 6 


Mines and Minerals 





Page 5, ‘Col. 1! 


|, Senate to debate controversial items | 
jin administrative and special portions | 
| of tariff bill. 


| 








of Congress. 


propaganda activities at Geneva naval 
conference, announces names of four 
witnesses, officials of shipbuilding com- 
panies, who will testify at opening 
hearings. 


cedure to file claims for damages in 
recent riots in Palestine. Page 2, Col. 7 


settlement has been effected between 
Paraguay and Bolivia. 


France and Italy to arrange for pro- 
posed five-power naval conference may 
be held in near future, Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, announces. 


establishment of Federal park in Mis- 
sissippi River Valley. 


called at Mammoth Hot Springs 
Yellowstone National Park Sept. 18-24, 
Department of the Interior announces. 


Congress, 


Contained in Today’s Issue 


New books received by the Library 
Page 9 


Western Europe leads world as area 


of least illiteracy, survey announced by 
Bureau of Education discloses. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Foreign Relations 


Senate subcommittee to investigate 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Department “of State outlines pro- 


Department of State announces that 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Meetings with ambassadors of Japan, 


Page 3, Col. 7 

General 
National Park Commission proposes 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Meeting of national park officers 
in 





Page 3, Col. 6 


Bills and resolutions introduced in 


Page 9 


Doran-Borduge draft, |, 


i | Navy Department bids for sale of 
Government control of radio is de- | Presidential yacht “Mayflower” with 
clared to be predominating system in | furnishings Page 2. Col. 4 
Europe by specialist of Department of | . we 4, . 
Commerce. Page 3, Col. 5 Government has acquired or is ac- 
Radio Commission to consider pro- | WWTring 3,905,234 acres in last 16 years 
posal#for four new radio stations at | to protect watersheds of navigable riy- 
hearing Sept. 17, Commission an-|®rs and to produce timber. 
nounces. Page 2, Col. 4} Page 2, Col. 1 


Applications received by the Federal | 
Radio Commission. Page 9| 


4 e . 
Distribution 
Aviation 
New York leads States in number of | 
planes, according to figures issued by | 


Department of Commerce. 
Page 2, Col. 


Executive 
M anagement 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 


Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
4| Tenth Circuit holds that a drainage 


| 
| 


| Government Finance 


| Distribution among Federal reserve 
| districts of allotments of Treasury cer- 
| tifieates to certificates is shown in 
| table by Department of the Treasury. 
Page 7, Col. 4| 
Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. Page 7 


| Daily decisions of the Generai Ac-| 
counting Office. Page 9| 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
| York market. Page 7) 


‘Production 


| Agricultural and Food 


Production Statistics 


Statistics for August on production, | 


distribution, and stocks of Portland ce- 
ment made public by Bureau of Mines. 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets ® 
Weekly list of foreign trade oppor- 


tunities issued by Department of Com- | 
Page 9, Col. 1) 


merce, 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


War Department asks legislation au- 
thorizing its agencies to supervise pri- 
vate monuments in Europe when such 
work can be done without expense to 
Government. Page 2, Col. 5 

Congress hour by hour. Page 3 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. Page 3 


Health 


Weekly review of the prevalence of 
| communicable diseases made public by 
the Public Health Service. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


Law Enforcement 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
‘ Weekly Indexes. 


PER 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


German Agency | 
Favors Reduced 
Price For Potash 


Adoption of Econ o mical 
Methods and Marked Gain 
In Output Said to 
Justify Lower Rate. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

were the effects of the law of 1921, 
which provided for closing works not be- 
Ing operated economically and prohibited 
the sinking of new shafts. In fact, only 
since 1921 has concentration made’ sub- 
stantial progress in the potash industry. 
Between 1912 and 1921 the number of 
mines increased from 116 to 205, despite 
the loss of 13 Alsatian mines. 

The report :tates that the potash in- 
dustry worked in 1928 at 90 percent 
of capacity, as compared with 80 per 
cent in 1927 and 40 per cent in 1921. 
Monthly fluctuations én output have been 
reduced materially. There is greater 
harmony between production and sales, 
and the fear of overproduction has been 
displaced. by the fear of insufficient 
stocks, A number of works had to un- 
dertake important extensions during 
1928 and 1929. 


_ With the grouping of the companies 
into eight classes for the purpose of 
quota assignment, production has been 
regulated more adequately, and, at the 
same time, more elastically. This sys- 
tem permits reapportionment within the 
groups, thus making all works produce 
economically. 


The average content of pure potash in 
tue output of German works was raised 
from 10.3 per cent in 1921 to 13.3 per 
cent in 1928. Although this policy re- 
sulted in restriction of various by-prod- 
ucts, which were especially numerous in 
the case of carnallite salts, the total 
value of by-products increased from 
4,000;000 marks in 1913 to 12,200,000 in 
1927. Fuel consumption in potash works 
has been reduced from 330 kilos of brewn 
coal per 100 kilos of pure potash in 1922 
to 150 kilos of brown coal in 1928. 


The number of workers decreased from 
31,000 employed before the World War to 
21,500 in 1928, despite the large increase 
in output, while the total pay roll in- 
creased ftom 43,000,000 to 46,000,000 
marks, as a result of the advance in 
average daily wages from 4.38 marks 
pre-war to 7.57 marks in 1928. 


This code of principles represents the | 


district of Kansas may not collect a! 


National Commission for Law Ob- 


viewpoint of the principal body of tax- 
payers involved — those who carry on | 
trade and invest capital in other coun- | 
tries. 

Considering the unrestricted flow of 
capital to be the lifeblood of trade, the 
international chamber voted that income 
from capital, namely, interest and divi- 
dends, be taxed only in the state in which 


the recipient thereof, individual or cor- | }| 


poration, is domiciled. 
By domicile is meant, in the case of 
an individual, his normal residefice (per- 


manent home), and in the case of the | 


corporation the real cehter of manage- 
ment of the undertaking, or if this can- 
not be determined, the legal registered 
office. When an individual has a fiscal 
domicile in more than one state, the res- 
olution suggests that the tax be imposed 
by each state according to the time 
passed in its territory during the fiscal 
year or according to a partition to he 
determined by common agreement of the | 
administrations concerned. 


The provision concerning interest cov- ||] 
ers income from public funds, bonds (in- | |! 





cluding mortgage bonds), loans, deposits, 
and current accounts. The principal ar- | 
gument presented in favor of taxing in- 
terest at the residence of the lender and 
exempting it in the country of the bor- 
rower is that if a tax is imposed on in- 
terest by the country of the borrower the | 
creditor almost invariably requires that | 
the borrower assume this tax in addition | 
to paying the prevailing rate of interest. | 
With the rates on interest in some coun- | 
tries ranging from 10 to 20 per cent, the 
resulting burden on the borrower is often 
prohibitive. Practical recognition of the | 
wisdom* of the rule of taxing interest | 
only at the domicile of the lender already | 
has been given by the fact that countries | 
wanting capital (notably Germany, Italy, 
and Poland) have been forced to exempt 
foreign loans from taxation. | 
If source taxes on interest were abol- | 
ished, it is argued that capital could flow | 
freely wherever it is most needed, at 
reasonable rates of interest. The eco- 
nomic vitality of impoverished countries | 
would be stimulated, redounding to the} 
general welfare. As the debtor country | 
would collect tax on the profits of its re- | 
vived industries, it is only fair to yield | 
the lending country the tax on income | 


Cheaper air travel in Europe due to | special assessment against water works 


zovernment subsidies, while commercial | located in Kansas belonging to Kansas | 
aviation in America is self-sustaimmg,! City, Mo. é 
Assistant Seeretary of Commerce, Dr.| fax Drainage District of Wyandotte |ing to Department of Agriculture. 
Page 1, Col. 2! County, Kans.) 
of | 
Commerce, urges uniform road markers 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Julius Klein, states. 


Aviation Service, Department 
as aid to aviators. 


Exporting and Importing 


Expansion of textile industry in Can- 
ada caused increase in United States 
exports to Dominion in 1928, Depart- 


ment of Commerce reports. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Exports in 1929 will be largest since | p 
record year of 1920, figures for first | school 
eight months showing gain of 8.6 per! years, effective Apr. 1 


cent over total for corresponding period | purpose to curb suppiy of workers 
in 1928, Dr. Durand, of Bureau of For- | reduce anioaaee” 


eign and Domestic Commerce, states. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Railroads 
Baltimore & Ohio 


the State which pays these salaries. 

In respect of the kinds of income tax- 
able by priority at origin, the State of 
residence is to give relief sufficient to 
eliminate double taxation. It 
gested that the relief might be effected 
by the country of residence either ex- 
empting the particular kind of income 
outright, (the Dorn-Borduge proposal), 
or by allowing against its tax a deduc- 
tion equal to the lesser of: The tax actu- 
ally paid in the other States, (source), 
or the tax payable to the State of resi- 
dence at its :Own rates, (Adams pro- 
posal), 

As compared with present provisions 
against double taxation in the United 
States revenue act, the plan of relief of 
the international chamber widens the 
application of the principles of reciprocal 
and unconditional exemption and nar- 
rows the taking of credits for foreign 
taxes against the residence tax. 

The principle of reciprocal exemption 
in the revenue act applies only to ship- 
ping profits (secs. 212 (b), 231 (b)); 


Railroad files | 
brief with Interstate Commerce Com-' contract labor law does not apply in! Commerce is advised. Page 5, Col. 7;ment of Interior. 


|income from bank deposits and discount- 


is sug- | 


from the capital supplied. |that of unconditional exemption to (1) 
The preceding concessions are to be | interest on bank deposits paid to persons | 
made by the State of origin of the in-|not engaged in business within the United | 
come to the State of residence of the|States and not having an office or place | 
taxpayer. The latter State, however,|0f business therein, and (2) income de- | 
gives a very important quid pro quo to|rived by a foreign central bank of issue 
the country of origin. The country from|from bankers’ acceptances, (sec. 119 
which the income is derived is to have|(@) (1) (A) and (C)). F 
the prior right to tax income from real| |, The argument in favor of exempting 
estate and mortgages thereon, and from | dividends at source is considered all the 
permanent establishments (factories, | Stronger because if the profits of a cor- 
places of business, oil wells, etc.), be- | poration are taxed before distribution 
longing to industrial, commercial, or ag-| (the general rule), a special tax on divi- | 
ricultural enterprises~or to any other|dends is in reality a second tax on the| 
trades or professions; percentage fees to | Same profits. The drag on industry re- 
managers and directors of share com-| sulting from the double tax is obvious, 
panies having their real center of man-|4Nd ghas been officially acknowledged in 
agement within its territory; salaries| certain countries—for example, by the 
and other remuneration earned within| "epeal by Italy of its speciai tax on divi- 


its territory; and public pensions which | 
it pays. | 

Important exceptions to the above 
rules are made. Income from maritime 
shipping and air navigation are held to 
be taxable only in the State in which 
the real center of management of the 
enterprise is situated. Furthermore, the 
fact that an undertaking has business 
dealings with a foreign country through| 
(1) a bona fide agent of independent | 
status (broker, commission agent, etc.), | 
or through (2) a local company, the stock | 
of which it owns in whole or in part, 
should not be held to mean that the 
undertaking in question has a permanent 
establishment in that country. The un- 
dertaking in such cases, therefore, should | 
not be liable to tax in the foreign coun- | 
try but only in its home State. 


Contrary to the genera) rule concern-| 
ing remuneration, the salaries of per 
lie officials and employes who are serv- 


5 


| 
| 


dends soon after the war. 
This principle of taxation only at resi- 


national chamber, also to private pen- 
sions, annuities, and income from arbi- 
cally mentioned. 
tion of proper evidence, 

The international chamber 
in respect of air 


vestments, private vensions, 


recom- 
j}mends that states adopt, either on con- 
dition of reciprocity or unconditionally, 
the principle of exemption at source and 
taxation only at the taxpayer’s residence 
aavigation as well as 
shipping profits, aid with regard to in- 
|terest and dividerds from foreign in- 
annuities, 
income from arbitrage trangactions, dis- 
counting acceptances, and all other kinds 


| dence is applied, in the plan of the inter- | 


|trage transactions, discounting accept- | 
| ances, and all other sources not specifi- 
The project declares 
| that if the state of origin of such income 
|collects a tax thereon under its system 
f stoppage at source, it should refund 
such tax to the nonresident upon produc- 





(Kansas City, Mo., v. Fair- 


Page 8, Col. 1 

See Special Index and Digest of 
Latest Federal Court Decisions on 
page 8&8. 


See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


Department of Labor announces set- 
tlement of 19 controversies during 
week. Page 4, Col. 1 


British government announces pur- 
ose to advance age of compulsory 
attendance from 14 to 15 
1931, with 
and 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Gain in employment and pay rolls 
| recorded for August over July, 1929, 
and August, 1928. Page 2, Col, 1 


Department of Labor rules that 


}ing abroad should be taxable only by|of income not allotted to the country of|ceased had last taken up his residence;ciple of residence. 


origin for prior taxation, In respect of} 
ing acceptances the international cham- 
ber project is broader than the revenue| 
act in that it proposes extending the ex-| 
emption to all nonresidents. | 

If income is exempted under such pro- 
visions from tax abroad, there is no occ¢a- | 
sion to allow credit for the foreign tax | 
against the home tax, with resulting | 
benefits to the national treasury and 
eventually to all the taxpayers. 

The principles granting a prior right 
to the country of origin to tax income 
from real estate and mortgages thereon, 
and income from permanent establish- 
ments of commercial, industrial, and 
other enterprises, are the same as those 
underlying the provisions in the revenue 
act for crediting foreign taxes. (Sec. 
131.) 

The provision for taxing salaries 
where earned virtually coincides with 
the exemption of earned income of the 
citizen who is a bona fide nonresident 
of the United States for more than six 
months during the taxable year. (Sec. 
116 (a).) In practice the United States 
does not tax the official remuneration 
of the representatives or employes of 
foreign governments who are stationed 
in its territory. 

The provisions concerning directors’ 
percentage fees (tantiemes) and public 
pensions, mentioned in the international 
chamber project, are of interest prima- 
rily to European countries, but they are 
in harmony with the principles of the 
revenue act. j 

The principles for preventing the ‘dou- 
ble imposition of death duties correspond 
to a certain extent with the basic princi- 
ples of liability observed in the United 
States. 

It has been held, with regard to the 
Federal estate tax as well as the duties 
of the various States, that real estate 
is taxable only at situs. The same rule 
has been applied to tangible personal 
property. ‘(Frick v. Penn, 268 U. S. 473.) 
While the intangible personality of a 
nonresident decedent is taxable under 
the Federal statute if its situs is in the 
United States, the majority of the sev- 
eral States have exempted by legislation, 
either on a reciprocal or unconditional 
basis, the intangible personalty of; non- 
resident decedents. ¥ 

According to the Amsterdam congress 
resolution, real estate, and furniture and 
fittings belonging thereto, should be 
taxed only by the State in the territory 
of which they are Situated. Personal 
property in general, including intangibles 
(shares, bonds, mortgages. deposits, 
etc.), and personalty other than furni- 
ture and fittings belonging to real estate, 
on-the other hand, should be taxable only 
by the State in which the deceased was 
domiciled—the State in which the de- 








|lessor cf the actual amount of duty paid | tjpn of double taxation.” 


Products |_ National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Growers of early potatoes in Florida | Federation =e modification of | 
and T i ._| Packers Consent Decree. 
exas to increase acreage, accord Page 3, Col. 2| 

Page 5, Col. 4| 

Department of Agriculture reports 
jfruit growers suffered $12,000,000 loss 
| at hands of fruit pests. Page 5, Col. 1 


| National Cooperative Milk Producers 


| Federation opposes modification of 
'Packers Consent Decree. 


| Page 3, Col. 2 
Chemicals and Allied 
| Products 


e Studies of chemical elements—an ar- 
|ticle by Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant 
|to the Director, Bureau of Standards. | chool attendance from 14 to 16] 


Page 9 |years, effective Apr. 1, 1931, with 

Department of Commerce reports de- | purpose to,curb supply of workers and | 
cline in price of German potash due to | reduce unemployment. Page 1, Col. 4} 
increased production. Page 1, Col. 1 


_ Market for beauty products shows cational boards and foundations in pro- | 
increase in China, Department of | moting education announced by Depart- | 


Price Control 


Department of Commerce announces 
completion of plan to regulate coal | 
output and prices. Page 5, Col. 7 | 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 


British Government announces pur- | 
pose to advance age of compulsory | 








It also, for the time! 
with the manifest intention of remaining | being, indorses the bilateral convention 
there, or, failing such a domicile, by the|as a means to minimize double taxation, 
State of which the deceased was a na-| and commends as models the conventions | 
tional. There is evidently a conflict be-| drafted at Geneva. As uniformity is| 
tween the American and the jinterna-|most desirable, however, the congress | 
tional chamber rule as regards tangible' offers its own project, describing it as| 
personalty other than furniture and fit-|a “consolidation of the three Geneva} 
tings. |conventions into.a simple system based | 

Where the State of domicile of the de-| upon the principles which inspired them.” | 
ceased does not exempt real estate and|It expressed the conviction that “the 
furniture and fittings belonging thereto,|adoption of this unified method by the 
the resolution declares that it should,|Principal industrial and commercial | 
nevertheless, allow a deduction from its | countries would constitute a really ef- 
duty on the entire estate equal to the| fective advance toward the final elimina- 


in the State of situs or the duty actually| In accordance with it 
payable in the State of domicile on such|ultimate solution of the problem lies| 
assets. |in the adoption of a uniform multilateral 
_ While the League of Nations and the| treaty, the international chamber -fur- 
international chamber have been at- | ther considers that it will be highly de- 
tempting to formulate a model method|sitable to convoke at the ‘earliest op-| 
for preventing double taxation many of| portunity an international conference 
the European countries have concluded| With the object of preparing such a 
bilateral treaties to solve their tax dif-| treaty. 

ficulties. The treaties concluded by = 

Italy with its neighbors are based, in 


| servance and Enforcement investigates 
methods of preventing crime. 


of Eighteenth Amendment and denies 
| it contains trickery or evasion. 


| resolution providing for congressional 
investigation of prohibition enforce- 


Tex., and March Field, Calif., to begin 
training with 268 students. 


War Department. 


Review of work of independent edu-}Nayy Department. 


Page 1, Col. 4} Marine Corps. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Senator Sheppard describes passage 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Senate postpones action on Jones 


Page 10, Col. 5 


National Defense 
Army flying schools at Brooks Field, 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 





Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 $ 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Board of Tax 
Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
|peals for Sept. 16, 17, 18 and 19 was 
| printed in the issue of Sept. 9. Fol-| 
s view that the! lowing is the calendar from those dates| 


to Sept. 28, inclusive: 
Sept. 23, 1929. 
21570, Sarah M. Hadley. 
45247, Thos. Whittaker (motion). 
Sept. 25, 1929. 


22363, Fred S, Bennett, Inc. (motion), 
45134 Jas. A. Bradley, dec’d. 


43354, Cooperative Oil Syndicate (order 


to show cause). 
717162, S. M. Goldstein & Co. (motion). 


The total capital invested in the Ger- 
man potash industry at present is esti- 
mated at 1,400,000,000 marks, but the 
committee considers this figure incorrect 
since faulty investments often have 
caused considerable loss of capital. The 
current replacement value of the total 
investment is estimated by the committee 
at between 600,000,000 and 700,000,000 
marks, (Mark=$0.2382 at par.) 

An investigation by the committee of 
18 groups, accounting jointly for 57 per 
cent of the total output, revealed that 
the total costs of production, for the 
most part were independent of the vol- 
ume produced. In other words, re- 
trenchments in output are not accom- 
panied by a corresponding. decrease in 
expenditure, Furthermore, the large in- 
crease in production during recent years 
resulted in only a-slight increase in ex- 
penditure, whereas the cost of produc- 
tion per unit of output declined very con- 
siderably,,despite the advance in wages 
and prices of materials. 

The cost of labor per 100 kilos of pure 
potash declined from 3.61 marks in 1926 
to 3.20 in 1928—indicating that the wage 
advances were more than outweighed by 
increased production, Figured in simi- 
lar terms, the cost of social legislation 
decreased from 0.62 mark in 1926 to 
0.60 in 1928 and the expenditure for 
taxes from 1.90 marks in 1926 to 1.12 
in 1928. 

The burden of providing compensation 
for the mines that have been closed is 
gradually decreasing as the total turn- 
over of active works increases, With one 
concern the annual amount of ‘such com+ 


the period from 1925 to 1928. 

The report attributes the successful 
development of the potash industry to 
the government measures mentioned. It 
further expresses the belief that the 
proposed readjustment of quotas is not 
desirable, since the works would be striv- 
ing to enlarge their production so as to 
get as large a share of sales for them- 
selves as possible, and this competition 
eventually would destroy the beneficial 
effects. of the former measures. The 
commission also recommends a retention 
of the prohibition against sinking of 
new shafts when it expires at the end 
of 1931. 


general, on the allotting of impersonal 
taxes to the country of origin and per- 
sonal taxes to the country of domicile. 


neighbors assign most kinds of incomé 
to the country of origin, for tax pur- 
poses, leaving, in general, only annuities 
and miscellaneous items to the country 
of residence. Germany’s recent treaty 
with Sweden, and most of the treaties 
to which Austria, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, end Poland have been parties, are 
on this basis. In the German-Swedish 
treaty the principle of taxing income 
from securities at domicile as stipulated, 
but exceptions are admitted in favor of 


the country having a tax deductible at 
source, 


The treaties between Germany and its | 


Prohibition Inquiry 
Postponed by Senate 


Action on the Jones resolution (S. J. 
Res. 53) to create a joint congressional 
Committee to investigate the reorganiza- 
tion and concentration of Government 
agencies relating to prohibition enforce- 
ment again failed in the Senate Sept. 14 
on an objection by Senator Moses (Rep.), 
of New Hampshire. 

_ dust before the close of the day’s ses- 
sion, the author of the resolution, Sena- 
tor Jones (Rep.), of Washington, asked 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
passage, explaining that all oppositiun 
had been withdrawn and pointing out 
that the creation of the committee had 


923% Jascha Heifetz (motion). 

45144, Hentee Securities Corp. (order to 
show cause). 

19785, John T. Kennedy (motion). 

20131, S. Kranzthor (motion). 

20132, Mrs. S. Kranzthor (motion). 

16478, Achilles H. Kohn (motion), 

16477, Lillie V. Kohn (motion). 

$2254, Georgeine S. Lasher. 

27124-32043, Levin & Sons Iron & Metal 
Yd, 

45538, Grace E. McConnell (motion). 

15199, Richard E. MeIntosh (motion). 

43679, Arthur R. Moloney. _ 

41669, J. Audley Pierce (motion). 

23535, Guy W. Renyx. : 

45395, Southern Fla. Enterprise 
to show cause). 

10215, Steele-Wedeles Co. 


Sept. 26, 1929. 
15758, Chicago Shipping & Storage Corp. 


The committee is not unanimous as 
regards the desirability of a closer or- 
ganization of the industry or the for- 
mation of the much-discussed potash 
trust. The industry itself is divided on 
this question. Whereas the Wintershall 
and Burbach groups have advocated the 
trust, others, more particularly the Salz- 
detfurth and Preussag, are strongly op- 
posed to it. The committee, however, is 
unanimous in the opinion that any fur- 
ther shrinkage in the number of mines 
would not be desirable, and holds that 
the present joint-production capacity of 
the industry is adequate buf not exces- 
sive. 

The proportion of profits written off 
for reserve funds by various potash con- 


(order | 


Great Britain and the Irish Free State 
have vavored the country of residence 
by declaring the reciprocal exemption of 
all kinds of income derived in one coun- 
try by persens resident or corporations 
; controlled in the other, 


It is rumored that France a tal 
have drafted a Touble-tenatian cian 
and that Switzerland is negotiating with | 
other countries, but the terms of these | 
agreements have not yet been published. | 
_ The striking feature of this movement ; 
is the diversity of method and princi- | 
ples applied. The wish of the interna- 
tional. chamber was to check this by set- 
ting up a single goal, which balances the 
conflicting interests of debtor and cred- 
itor countries, in order to assure uni- 
formity in international tax law, 

Taking into account these Various ten- The Pacific Power & Light Co. has 
dencies, and recognizing the obstacles | 


Jer made application for a license to build 
raised by budgetary needs, the Amster- | a 19.5 mile transmision line in Yakima 
am _ resolution of the international|and Benton Counties, Wash., according 


been requested by President Hoover in a 
message to Congress. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, suggested that action on the reso- 
lution should be preceded by a quorum | 
call, but before this was done, Senator 
Moses raised an objection, 

“What is the use of passing this reso- 
lution at this time,” Mr. Moses inter- 
jected. “The House is not in session and 
the resolution would not become effec- 





Pacific Power Company 
Would Extend Territory 





hamber, nevertheless, recommends ad-|to a statement b the Federal P 
. ? - r 
| hering as closely as possible to the prin-| Commission Sept. "14. vag 


(A. 8. E 
45143, 
cause). 


17449-34941, Wm. W. LeMoyne (A. S. E.) 
15759, Park Fire Proof Storage Co, (A. 


S. BE.) 
Sept: 30, 1929, 


41633, American Bank. 
18002, Guilford Hotel Co. 
19970, Island Petroleum Co. 
9085, Sherman & Bryan. 
30264, Union National Bank, 


the U. 1 
are to be traversed by the lines. 


The proposed line is to extend from 
the applicant’s present transmission line 
|in Yakima County to the line of the In- 
in Benton 


land Power & Light Co. 


County. 


The facility will operate at 66,000 volts 
and is intended to serve as an inter-| 
connection between the Pacific Power &| in: increased consumption, 
Light Co, and the Inland Power & Light! quently, in an even more economical op- 
Public lands of | C 


oh 
John J .Kearney (order to show 


nited States in those two counties 


cerns varied greatly. The potash syndi- 
cate set down, in 1926, a norm of 3.26 
marks per 100 kilos of pure potash as 
the necessary rate of reserves. On the 
other hand, the Kaliprufungsstelle, the 
board which fixes the quotas for potash 
concerns, at about the same time main- 
tained that 2.18 marks per 100 kilos 


The actual amount of reserves written 
off by 18 works investigated by the com- 
mittee was 16,040,000 marks in 1926, 20,- 





- |000,000 in 1927, and 29,400,000 in 1928, 


| Taking the medium estimate of in- 
vestment at 350,000,000 marks as possi- 
bly accurate, and allowing for the higher 
norm of reserves as for 1927, the potash 
industry is thought to be in a position 
|to reduce prices. It is pointed out that 
| the rate of 15.9 per cent of net profit 
| is far above the average rate for Ger- 
| man industry. Furthermore, reduced 
prices of potash doubtless would result 
and, eonse- 


eration of potash works, 


‘ ' 


pensation decreased two-thirds during | 


should be taken as the proper norm.. 


‘mi 





